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HEREDITY. 
FACTS AND LAWS APPLIED TO HUMAN. 
IMPROVEMENT. 


The great law of heredity is 
summed up in the arrangement that 
all things shall bring forth “after their 
kind.” The product of the oak is the 
acorn, which produces another oak; 
and thus of all animals and human 
beings. But for this law of resem- 
blance of products to their parentage, 
the farmer might plant corn and reap 
thorns, might sew stones and raise 
cattle, and the offspring of human be- 
ings would be as liable to resemble 
beasts or trees as their parents. But 
this institution causes children to in- 
herit the natures of their parents, and 
all their constitutional peculiarities. 

Heredity, then, is the law through 
which the individual receives from his 
parents by birth his chief vital forces 
and tendencies, his physical and spir- 
itual endowment, or stock in trade. 
In fact, there are practically two laws 
which govern the transmission of life 
—the law of-uniformity, and the law 
of diversity. 

Parentage perpetuates our race. It 


plants its seed of humanity every- 
where, even upon solitary islands, and 
fills them with busy occupants. It 
sends its hardy progeny to the icy 
poles to multiply in spite of all that 
is terrible in cold. Again, it takes pos- 
session of the tropics, still urging the 
process of propagation amidst scorch- 
ing heat. In fact, wherever life can be 
sustained thither does this prolific 
principle send its warming offspring. 

Parentage also ushers in the connu- 
bial, parental and filial affections, to- 
gether with all the domestic ties. But 
for the delightful relations of husband 
and wife, parents and children, all the 
heaven-born pleasures of domestic life 
would have no existence. Annihilate 
parentage, and you blot out all the ten- 
der yearnings of connubial love, all the 
fond delights of parental endearment, 
all the pleasures of infantile and ju- 
venile provision and guardianship, and 
thus extinguish a cluster of the holiest 
and happiest emotions that mortals 
can experience. 
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The immutable law governs the re- 
productive process, which is never 
left to chance, in common with every 
other department of nature. Our 
world would be a perfect bediam were 
this not the case, and but for this uni- 
formity, some might have been born 
with feet, and some without; some 
might have heads, hearts and muscles, 
while others might have been born 
without. As it is, however, every 
member of the human family is alike 
in the same general appearance, and 
has the same number of bones, mus- 
cles, limbs and organs, or a kindred 
physical and mental constitution. 

But, along with this law of uniform- 
ity, comes the law of diversity, which 
allows a beneficial arrangement of 
form, stature, character and capacity, 
so that some persons are born with 
certain organs larger, and certain fac- 
ulties stronger than others, and al- 
though all have hands, feet, eyes and 
ears, and althongh all have reason, af- 
fection, and all the primitive mental 
elements, yet no two are exactly alike 
either in shape or character. 

The same can be said of the lowes 
of trees, no two of which are exactly 
alike. 

Ribot says in his excellent work on 
Heredity, that “heridity is that biolog- 
ical law by which all beings endowed 
with life tend to repeat themselves in 
their descendants. It is for the species 
what personal identity is for the indi- 
vidual. By it a groundwork remains 
unchanged amid incessant variation ; 
by it nature ever copies and imitates 
herself.” 

Another great authority on Hered- 
ity, namely Weismann, in his “Essays 
on Heredity,” says: “It is the process 
which renders possible that persistence 
of organic beings throughout succes- 
sive generations, which is generally 
thought to be so well understood and 
to need no special explanation.” 

It is well for us as students of human 
life and character to make ourselves 
acquainted with the laws pertaining 
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to heredity and environment in the hu- 
man species, just as the farmer applies 
the known laws of climate, soils, at- 
mosphere and country to his seed 
planting, manures, and the chemical 
improvement of land; or the stock 
breeder, when he wishes to produce 
or preserve certain strains of cattle 
and domestic animals. Since those 
same laws that govern transmission 
throughout the brute creation govern 
human transmission, may not man ap- 
ply them to the production of what- 
ever physical or mental qualities in off- 
spring he may desire, so as to render 
his prospective children strong, 
healthy, sprightly, beautiful, intelligent 
and moral beings, and prevent their 
being revengeful, proud, coarse and 
selfish. 


Thus people can so unite in mar- 
riage, and so conduct themselves as to 
a great extent to render their offspring 
short or tall, diseased or healthy, de- 
formed or well formed, long lived or 
short lived, peaceful or pugnacious, 
timid or courageous, honest or unjust; 
ingenious, mechanical, musical, artis- 
tic, witty, talkative, economical, poetic, 
logical, oratorical,- profound, ambi- 
tious, or whatever else they may de- 
sire. Those who doubt this either 
deny that laws govern this matter of 
transmission, or else deny that man 
can see and apply those laws; and to 
deny either is to deny our senses. 


Ribot says: “Suppose all the facts 
of the physical and moral universe re- 
duced to a thousand secondary laws, 
and these to a dozen primitive laws, 
which are the final and irriducible ele- 
ments of the world; let us represent 
each by a thread of peculiar color, it- 
self formed by a collection of .finer 
threads; a superior fcrce—God, na- 
ture, chance, it matters not what—ever 
weaving, knotting and unknotting 
these, and transforming them into va- 
rious faculties. To the ordinary mind 
there is nothing besides these knots 
and these patterns; for it, these are 
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the only reality ; beyond them it knows 
nothing, suspects nothing. But the man 
of science sets to work; he unties the 
knots, unravels the patterns, and 
shows that all reality is in the thread. 
Then the antagonism between fact and 
law disappears ; facts are but a synthe- 
sis of laws and analysis of. facts.” 
Phrenology has been ever ready to 
acknowledge these patterns and 
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races, each of the members of which 
are characterized by physical peculiar- 
ities which distinguish them from 
their fellows in every other race, and 
we find that all these peculiarities are 
inherited. Of this, the well known 
characteristics of the American Indi- 
ans, or Red, the Africans, or Black, the 
Mongolian or Yellow, the Malayan, or 
Brown, furnish examples of heredity. 


MONGOLIAN RACF, 
Educated Chinese. 


threads spoken of by Ribot, and is con- 
stantly unraveling the problems which 
are before us on this interesting sub- 
ject. 

HEREDITY AND THE RACES. 

The question of the races comes in- 
to this subject with signal force and 
pertinence, and we tin] that human 
beings are divided into five distinct 


Not only does the col:r of the race 
serve this purpose, but also their mode 
of living, moving, walking, their tones 
of voice, laughter, their expression of 
face, their form of nose and mouth, 
the color of their eyes and teeth, and 
other peculiarities. For instance, 
among the Africans we find a marked 
difference discernible between them 
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and the Caucasians, as the latter have 
a division or furrow in the gristle of 
the nose, while Africans and mulattoes 
have no such separations. Among the 
Indians the mental, physical and phy- 
siognomical characteristics are seen in 
their red colored skins, high cheek 
bones,. wide mouths, straight black 
hair, prominent bones, sunken eyes, 
and Indian aspect which all descend 
from father to son, and appear in pro- 
portion as the Indian elements remain 
unmixed with other nations. 

Where races are kept distinct from 
each other, then you do not find the 
curly haired negro boy appear in the 
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family of the Indian, or the Indian’s 
face in a Caucasian family, or Ma- 
layan features on a red man’s form. 
The Mongolian characteristics are 
plainly seen in their broad shoulders, 
their large basilar and perceptive 
brain, their Motive Temperament and 
their yellow complexion, and. are dif- 
ferent from the Malayan in whom we 


find the tanned skin, a strong Motive 
Temperament and irregular features. 

The Negro race is distinguished by 
its flat pug nose, dark or black skin, 
protruding jaw, flat foot, powerful 
stomach, enormous mouth, and a pas- 
sionate and affectionate nature. While 
the Caucasian race, and head of crea- 
tion, is noted for its white skin, its reg- 
ular features, its symmetrical osseous 
system, and the Mental Temperament 
and is distinct in these features, which 
are all held intact and repeated gener- 
ation after generation through the laws 
of inheritance. 

NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

If we examine closely into the na- 
tional types, we shall find that every 
nation, the Irishman in the Em- 
erald Isle, the Scotchman in his high- 
land home, the Celt, Teuton, Spaniard, 
Dane, Russian and Egyptian have all 
their distinguishable characteristics, 
for even if a child is born out of his 
parents’ country, he will partake of the 
features of the parents much more 
strongly than those of the country in 
which he was born. We know that 
however well a Jew may try to conceal 


. his nationality, he almost invariably 


displays some resemblance to every 
other- Jew, however much he may 
strive to disguise himself by dress or 
style of -hair. 

HEREDITY IN FAMILIES. 

From national» types we pass 
through. family picture galleries, and 
discover the same characteristics 
through many geéenérations. We have 
only to make a study of the Webster, 
Hopkins, Franklin, Folger, Alden, To- 
pin, Brevoort, Warren and Whitman 
families to see that the peculiarities of 
each have been handed down genera- 
tion after generation. This would not 
be the case if environments only were 
accountable for the appearance of like- 
nesses in families. 

TWO THEORIES CONCERNING HEREDITY. 

There are two theories concerning 
heredity that should be explained be- 
fore we go further into the question, 
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in fact, the controversies concerning 
which are still raging. One is sup- 
ported by Herbert Spencer and 
Charles Darwin; the other is led by 
Augustus. Weismann, Professor of 
Freiburg University, and supported by 
Hackel.. The one school believes that 
personal characteristics are trans- 
mitted; the other that the individual 
traits are due to their environment. 

Up to a certain point they agree as 
to the influences of heredity, but they 
differ in some general points, namely 
those expressed by Darwin concerning 
cell life. He says that infinitesimal 
particles collect in the reproductive 
cells, and hence any change arising in 
the organism at any time during its 
life is represented in the reproductive 
cells. 

While the other school, represented 
by Weismann and Hackel, varies from 
the former in theory mainly. Thus 
Hackel regards heredity as an over- 
growth of the individual, with which 
view Weismann agrees. They deny 
that characteristics are transmitted, as 
the other school are prepared to assert, 
and insist that variability is the result 
of organic changes in the reproductive 
cells, which changes are the result 
chiefly of the fortuitous combinations 
of certain elements in the germ cells. 
They concede, however, that during 
formative periods of the individual, 
environment may affect the germ cells 
directly. 

Thus the one school of scientific 
thought and enquiry on the principles 
of heredity believes that acquired char- 
acteristics are transmitted from parent 
to child, while the other school would 
have us believe that environment is the 
accountable agent for the tendencies, 
good or bad, that make up the sum to- 
tal of persons’ lives. 

He who forms his own character ‘is 
‘at the same time helping to form the 
“character of subsequent generations. 
We are not simply ourselves; we are 
also prcducts of the past. 
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Heredity influences the internal or- 
ganism, the heart, the osseous, muscu- 
lar and nervous systems, and the size 
and form of the cerebral convolutions. 

But we would like to enforce the 
thought upon our readers that it is not 
the inherited thing itself, but the ten- 
dency that we have to deal with. We 
inherit a tendency toward a certain 
form of character, and it rests with 
ourselves whether we care to increase 
or decrease it; whether we accept or 
decline to accept the tendency toward 
that attribute of the mind or not. 


Bust OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Heredity, then, is first a transmis- 
sion of the tendency through certain 
characteristics and mental qualities. 

Secondly, we find unmistakably that 
physical and mental qualities—includ- 
ing moral and intellectual, social and 
exécutive, are inherited, but we can 
change the attitude of our minds just 
the same as we can strengthen our 
‘physical qualities and toughen our 
muscles by exercise. 
~. Thirdly, the tendency to various -dis- 
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eaces is transmitted, especially in the 
case of consumption, insanity, cancer, 
dipsomania, dyspepsia, heat affections, 
kidney disease and liver trouble. These 
d--eases stamp their-tendency on the 
constitution of offspring more perma- 
nently than such diseases as measles, 
scarlet fever, typhoid and diphtheria. 
But all-of the above diseases can be 
eradicated, even when handed down 
to posterity, through the individual 
taking proper thought and cultivating 
the right environment for the life 
germs to grow in; and it is for this 
reason that the subject should be stud- 
ied from a scientific and phrenological 
point of view, in order that there may 
.be no accentuation of the evil tenden- 
‘cies, and only the stronger, better, and 
healthier inheritances preserved. 
NATIONAL TENDENCIES. 

What do we learn by exaniining 
‘the physiognomical and mental char- 
acteristics of such families as that of 
‘Daniel Webster, for instance, whose 
eyebrows were long, thick and heavy? 
We find the same characteristic in a 
sixteenth cousin of Daniel. 

Or in the Rogers family, distin- 
guished for red hair, we find that their 
descendants in this country have the 
_ Same characteristic stamped upon 
them, and the force of this hereditary 
fact is apparent. 

Or we might take the Franklin and 
‘Folger families. The likeness and 
form of body of Franklin were pecu- 
liar. Some of the characteristics 
showed themselves in large, deep 
chested and round shouldered forms. 
Benjamin Franklin’s mother was a 
Folger, from Nantucket, and descend- 
ants of her brothers show a marked 
resemblance both in the general struc- 
ture of their bodies and in their fam- 
ily likenesses to Franklin. The por- 
trait of Walter Folger compared with 
that of Franklin, the son of his grand- 
father’s sister, affords a striking ex- 
ample. George Folger, of Nantucket, 
is another instance of the same Folger 
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likeness. William Holmes, of Boston, 
bore a striking resemblance to his: un- 
cle, Dr. Franklin. So did.John Tap- 
pan, of Boston, show the same Frank- 
lin likeness and structure, and his 
mother, Sarah Holmes, a _ grand- 
daughter of Franklin’s sister, whose 
mother was, of course, a Folger, pos- 
sessed the same characteristics. 

The maiden name of Lucretia Mott, 
so widely known as a Quaker preach- 
er, was Folger, and she was from the 
same Folger stock from which Frank- 
lin inherited his mental and physical 
peculiarities. -Her forehead, like his, 
and those of John Tappen and Walter 
and George Folger, was high, broad, 
projecting, expansive, and indented in 
the middle, and her’ face, like theirs, 
had that same square-cornered aspect 
which all Franklin’s front likenesses 
show him to have possessed. 


HEIGHT AND STATURE INHERITED. 


We might also mention many in- 
stances where height of stature, or 
shortness of the same, have been pre- 
served generation after generation. 
One very evident fact is illustrated by 
the Scotch, who were formerly ambi- 
tious. to have large and tall sons for 
warriors, and so they selected tall and 
well built women as wives for their 
sons, so that small women, whatever 
their excellence of character might 
have been, were doomed to live a life 
of single blessedness. May we not in- 
fer from the above fact that it is 
through the inheritance from their 
mothers that most Scotchmen are 
above the average height? Outside of 
Scotland, however, the reverse taste in 
regard to the height of women pre- 
vails in many parts of the world, and 
small women are now preferred as 
wives. If this fad prevails, we may 


_ expect that the children of the future 


will be under rather than over the av- 
erage size. Exceptions exist, how- 
ever, where children take after their 
fathers who are tall, instead of their 
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mothers, and there are rare instances 
where large parents have small chil- 
dren; but as a rule we find it to be a 
fact that small parents have small chil- 
dren. Some children take after their 
grandparents, and a generation is 
skipped where the influence of such 
a grandparent was particularly strong. 
WEIGHT INHERITED. 

Not only do we find that height of 
stature is inherited, but also weight 
and muscular strength. Families of 
giants have been known to inherit 
their strength, height and weight from 
their parents and grandparents. One 
case might be given here of a Belgian 
giant who was seven and a half feet in 
height, four feet two inches around 
the chest, twenty-eight inches around 
the thighs, twenty inches around the 
calf of his leg, and three hundred 
pounds in weight. He was twenty-five 
inches long when he was born, and 
weighed twenty-six pounds. When 
twelve years of age he was five feet 
ten inches in height, and at fourteen 
over six feet. He could lift eight hun- 
dred pounds, and straighten himself 
under two tons. What is interesting 
in his heredity is that his parents were 
both athletic, and his paternal grand- 
father was nearly as large and strong 
as himself. So was his great-grand- 
father on his father’s side. 

Another case proves the same fact. 
Mr. D. H. Lewis, once Speaker of the 
Lower House in Congress, weighed 
four hundred and thirty pounds, and 
had to have a chair made expressly 
for him, and always filled three seats 
in a stage coach. His brother weigh- 
ed four hundred pounds, and his sis- 
ter over three hundred. 

A gentleman in Salisbury weighed 
four hundred pounds, possessed large 
hands and fingers, and had a sister 
who weighed three hundred pounds. 

A family in Southboro, Massachu- 
setts, was composed of two brothers 
and three sisters. Together they 
weighed twelve hundred and fifty- 
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eight pounds, or an average of two 
hundred and fifty pounds each. 

We have read that the Patagonians 
of South America are generally gi- 
gantic in stature, while a Mexican 
gentleman, who was a giant himself, - 
had a son who measured seven feet 
three inches and three-quarters, and 
was well proportioned. In Germany 
a Mr. J. H. Reichart was eight feet 
three inches, and his father and sis- 
ters were both gigantic in stature. 
Frederick William I. had giant body 
guards who left a large race in Pots- 
dam, where they lived. 

As we have said, shortness of stat- 
ure may also be transmitted; hence 
dwarfs are found in some parts of the 
world, and it is said that in Africa a 
whole nation of dwarfs have been dis- 
covered. 

Everyone knows that the Esqui- 
maux seldom attains the height of 
more than four feet eight inches, while 
the Mongul Tartars are only four feet 
nine inches in height. 

A Polish gentleman, who was well 
proportioned, attained only to the 
height of twenty-eight inches. He had 
a brother who was thirty-four, and a 
sister who was only twenty-one inches 
tall. 

In Auremburg, a Miss C. H. Sto- 
berin was found to be only three feet 
high, and her parents, brothers and 
sisters were also dwarfs. 

Again, ‘we might refer to many 
cases in Maine which have come un- 
der our personal observation; one 
family in which the father was six feet 
seven, and two daughters over six 
feet. General Fessenden, of Portland, 
who was one of the first lawyers in 
that State, was a remarkably strong 
man, and as a hereditary mark we find 
that his father and uncle were also 
tall, strong and powerfully built. 

Scotch history shows that the Doug- 
lasses were remarkable for their great 
physical strength. In battle a Doug- 
lass was generally found to perform 
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some superhuman feat of strength, 
and in times of peace some of the 
same clan were generally able to suc- 
cessfully eclipse all other competitors 
in games of throwing heavy weights, 
wrestling, etc. 

“Another family in Massachusetts, 
of the name of Gerrish, was known 
for several generations to have re- 
markable height and weight. Two 
brothers and two sisters weighed to- 
gether thirteen hundred and forty- 
four pounds, giving an average of 
three hundred and thirty-six each. In 
duels, the brothers were always able 
to come off victors through their 
strength and skill. 

It is stated that Jonathan Fowler, 
of Coventry, Connecticut, was the son 
of a large woman who weighed about 
three hundred pounds. She was ‘en- 
dowed as well with extraordinary 
strength which her son Jonathan in- 
herited, and many are the stories told 
of his prowess. 

The Stuart family were also ori- 
ginally endowed with extraordinary 
muscular strength, one of the clan be- 
ing so remarkable that he was given 
the knickname of “Gemmy Strength.” 
At one time two boys of the Stuart 
clan were on exhibition in this coun- 
try, who weighed between them seven 
hundred pounds, and who were re- 
markable as well for their strength. 
Our readers can probably. multiply 
these instances in ad finitum, but suffi- 
cient has been said to show that in- 
heritance is certainly demonstrated in 
the height, weight or diminutive size 
of whole families of well known peo- 
ple. ; 
INHERITED LONGEVITY. 

Another very interesting phase of 
our subject shows itself in the length 
of life of a large number of families, 
and many cases could be cited which 
would prove the inheritance of long 
life which has presented itself in every 
case. One is related of a Scotch 
woman who lived at Glasgow, and at- 
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tained the age of a hundred and thirty 
years. Her father died when he was 
a hundred and twenty, and her grand- 
father lived to be a hundred and twen- 
ty-nine. 

A woman died in the west of Eng- 
land who lived to the age of a hun- 
dred and two, having four hundred 
and fifty descendants. 

A man named Mr. Garville, in Scot- 
land, lived to be a hundred and eight 
years of age, and his‘son still longer, 
and all his grandchildren attained a 
great age. 

It is related of Thomas Parr that he 
lived to be a hundred and fifty-two 
years old, and he had a son who lived 
to be a hundred and nine, and a grand- 
son a hundred and forty-three, while 
a great-grandson was aged a hundred 
and twenty-four. 

In the Library of Health for 1840, 
some facts were given connected with 
the life and death of Donald McDon- 
ald, who was of quarrelsome charac- 
ter. He was sent to the House of 
Correction when about a hundred and 
five years old, dnd enjoyed excellent 
health about that time. His father 
lived to be a hundred and twenty- 
seven, and the story goes that no one 
knows when he would have died had 
he not been accidentally killed. 

The Hon. John Alden represerits a 
family who lived to a great age. He 
was one of the first to step upon Ply- 
mouth Rock, and when sent by Cap- 
tain Miles Standish to get the consent 
of Priscilla Mullins and her father to 
a marriage with Standish, he was ask- 
ed why he did not speak for himself. 
He took the hint, and soon afterwatds 
they were married. He had nineteen 
children, sixty-two grandchildren, a 
hundred and thirty-four great-grand- 
children, and seven of the fifth genera- 
tion. He lived to be about ninety, and 
most of his descendants attained a 
great age. One lived to be ninety-two ; 
a great-grandson a hundred and three. 

The Franklin, Folger, and also the 
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Fowler families have lived to a good 
age. For instance, Franklin’s father 
lived to be eighty-nine and his mother 
eighty-three. Neither of them were 
ever sick. Benjamin Franklin lived to 
be eighty-four, and his son eighty-two. 
Walter Folger lived to be over ei ~~ 
The great great-grandfather of 6. . 
and L. N. Fowler died at the age of 
ninety-three, and their grandfather 
over eighty ; in fact, at that age he was 
able to do a considerable amount of 
hard work. Eliphalet Fowler and his 
wife lived to be eighty-four, and near- 
ly all her brothers became very old. 
One died at ninety. 

The Coffin family also lived to a 
good old age. 

PECULIARITIES. 

Peculiarities, such as early baldness 
and gray hair, are hereditary. Nu- 
merous cases have come before our 
notice concerning this peculiarity. 

We also find that another strange 


peculiarity is often inherited, namely, 
that of a person possessing six fingers 
and toes. Were we to believe only in 
the theory of environment as causing 
this peculiarity, we would hardly find 
any cases where such a thing was 


handed down to posterity. Different 
authorities state the following facts: 
For instance, several giants are men- 
tioned in the Bible who possessed six 
fingers on each hand and six toes on 
each foot. 

Pliny describes a similar peculiarity 
that existed in his day. 

Reaumur traced a like malforma- 
tion in three generations. Four gen- 
erations were observed to possess this 
formation by Thomas Carlyle. Among 
other instances, the Hobart family pre- 
sents an interesting case, while Zera 
Colburn, the celebrated mathemati- 
cian, which peculiarity he inherited 
from his mother. Mr. B. B. Newton, 
his father, and two out of three of his 
children furnish still other examples. 
Mr. French, Sheriff Butterfield, and 
‘Mr. Blanchard, were other instances 
of the above-named peculiarity, and, 
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singularly enough, though many of 
them had them amputated at birth, 
they still appeared in their progeny. 

Who has not seen cases of inherited 
flaxen locks ? 


DISEASE INHERITED. 

With regard to diseases that are in- 
herited, many cases could be cited of 
consumption, gout, cancer, scrofula, 
dyspepsia, and heart affections, as well 
as insanity and idiocy. But these we 
need not enlarge upon here. 

THE TENDENCY TO INHERIT ENDUR- 
ANCE OF HEAT AND COLD. 

This tendency has been traced in 
whole families, some feeling the cold, 
and being only able to live with com- 
fort in warm climates, while others 
who live in northern countries, like the 
Esquimaux and Russians or Cana- 
dians feel the exhilaration of cold 
weather, and wilt when they go to hot 
climates like India and other tropics. 

Though we pass over this subject 
with but a few words, we do not fail 
to see the importance of it, especially 
when selections in marriage are made. 


THE TENDENCY OF THE INHERITANCE 
OF MENTAL FACULTIES. 


This part of the subject of heredity 
is a very important one for us to con- 
sider as a racial one, in the study of 
the Chinese, Japanese, Hindoos, Jews, 
Germans, French, Irish, Scotch and 
English, and Phrenology takes no- 
tice of the various inherited faculties 
more distinctly than any other. In 
fact, though the physical peculiarities 
are very important, yet the mental 
characteristics are so intimately allied 
with phrenological considerations, that 
we would like to give as much space 
to this part of our subject as to the 
other. 

Do we not find that people are con- 
stantly comparing the shape of the 
heads of their offspring with the par- 
ental stock, for character correponds 
to shape,.and every form of head and 
body accompanies certain mental in- 
stincts and characteristics. Thus every 
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p<rent is anxious to trace in an off- 
spring what peculiarities have been in- 
herited. 

If a child is quick to catch sounds, 
and loves to sit at the piano or play 
some instrument which the parent has 
been wont to do, the fond parent is 
prone to think that he has inherited 
his talent for music. 

We could cite Patti as an instance, 
whose mother was a beautiful singer, 
and sang in opera until just before her 
daughter was born. 

Joshua Coffin and all his children 
have possessed musical voices and an 
ear for music which they inherited 
from his grandfather Coffin and he 
from his mother Moss. This grand- 
father had twelve children and over 
forty grandchildren, all of whom sing, 
as do all their children and grandchil- 
dren. This musical talent has already 
descended six generations. 

We find that memory is also inher- 
ited. Elihu Burritt is an example of 
this fact. It will be remembered that 
he understood over fifty languages, his 
memory for which he probably inher- 
ited from his maternal grandfather 
Hinsdale, who was a remarkable man 
in this respect. Though every faculty 
has its memory, Elihu possessed a re- 
markable degree of Individuality, 
Eventuality and Form. 

The reasoning powers have been in- 
herited, and Benjamin Franklin, one 
of the world’s greatest men, is a strong 
example of his inherited mathematical 
talents, which showed through his 
large Causality, Constructiveness. and 
Comparison. All young people should 
read his life in which he describes his 
parents. 

We find the organ or Order has 
also been inherited from one genera- 
tion to another. For instance, in 
Elias Hicks. Few persons have shown 
a larger development of this organ in 
their work than he did in his. His 
business, religion, everything, in fact, 
was done by him with perfect clock- 
work regularity. This peculiarity is 
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equally conspicuous in his grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren. 

Calculation is another talent which 
is largely inherited. Zera Colburn is 
an example of inherited talent, for ma- 
thematics, for at the age of six years 
he could solve mentally almost any 
problem propounded to him and as- 
tonished the great men of his day, and 
was probably related to the author of 
Colburn’s Arithmetic. Both probably 
derived their extraordinary mathemat- 
ical genius from one common ances- 
tor. Zera’s father also possessed large 
Calculation and showed a remarkable 
gift for computing figures. Zera’s 
younger brother and a nephew have 
this organ largely developed. A son 
of the author of Colburn’s Arithmetic, 
(which is a standard work because 
vastly superior to the old method 
of teaching figures, and shows its 
author to have been endowed with 
very large Calculation) has this organ 
also large, together with a literal pas- 
sion for this class of studies. He is a 
surveyor and civil engineer. 

Constructiveness, poetic genius, 
Conscientiousness, Spirituality, Benev- 
olence and Philoprogenitiveness are 
also other faculties of the mind that 
could be enlarged upon if space per- 
riitted. 


OTHER AUTHORITIES ON HEREDITY. 


Schopenhauer says of Heredity: 
“The most ordinary experience 
teaches that in generation the com- 
bined seed of the parents not only 
propagates the peculiarities of the spe- 
cies, but also of the individual, as far 
as bodily (objectives external) quali- 
ties are concerned, and this always has 
been recognized.” 

- Dr. Despines, in his “Genealogy of 
the Christian Family,” leaves no room 
for doubt that criminals inherit their 
tendencies as distinctly and as surely 
as other people inherit an instinct for 
music or poetry. Mr. Girard, in his 
work on our American Mother of 
Criminals, is another authority on the 
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fact that criminal instincts are inher- 
ited. 

Brierre du Boismont, Voltair Mo- 
reau of Tours, Lucas, Esquirol, all 
recognized this tendency. 

Esquirol saw at the Salpetierre in 
Paris an idiot woman, the mother of 
two daughters and a son, all idiots. 

Haller quotes two noble families 
where idiocy appeared in the fourth or 
fifth generation after its first appear- 
ance. 

Ribot, in his work on Heredity, 
defines heredity as “that biological law 
by which all beings endowed with life 
tend to repeat themselves in their de- 
scendants ; it is for the species what 
personal identity is for the individual.” 

Magnus Huss says: “A frequent 
effect of alcoholism is partial or total 
atrophy of the brain; the organ is re- 
duced in volume, so that it no longer 
fills the bony case. The consequence 
is a mental degeneration, which, in the 
progeny, results in lunatics and idiots.” 

Morel, in his “Fraites des Degen- 
eracies,” speaks of insanity in the off- 
spring resulting from the fixed disease 
of inebriety in the parent. 

Dr. Von Kraftebings describes 
atavism as the law by which the bod- 
ily and mental organization and char- 
acter can be transmitted from the first 


to the third generation without any 
necessity that the second and inter- 
mediate one should exhibit the pecu- 
liarities of the first, which is synono- 
mous with what Darwin calls “Rever- 
sion to Type.” 

WORKS WHICH SHOULD, BE STUDIED IN 

RELATION TO THIS SUBJECT. 

The works which should be studied 
in relation to this subject are “Princi- 
ples of Biology” (Spencer) ; “Natural 
Inheritance and Hereditary Genius” 
(Galton) ; “Heredity” (Ribot) ; “Dar- 
win and After Darwin” (Romanes) ; 
“Science of the New Life” (Cowan) ; 
“Creative and Sexual Science” (Fow- 
ler); “The Law of Heredity” 
(Brooks); “Heredity and Personal 
Responsibility” (Wright) ; “The Man 
of Genius” (Lombroso) ; “The Divine 
Pedigree of Man” (Hudson); “The 
Degenerate” (Nordau) ; “The Growth 
of the Brain” (Donaldson); “Mind 
in Matter” (Hemstreet); “Heredity 
and Christian Problems” (Bradford) ; 
“The Evolution of Man” (Hackel) ; 
“The Germ-Plasm” (Weismann) ; 
“Foot Notes in Evolution” (Gordon) ; 
“The Origin of Species” (Darwin) ; 
“Heredity and Creative Science” 
(Fowler); “Darwinism and Race 
Progress” (Haycroft); “Heredity” 
(Fowler). 


EDUCATION. 
By Miss ErHet Pratt. 
ADDRESS GIVEN AT THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, OCTOBER 26, 1906. 


One of the greatest problems con- 
fronting us to-day, as a Christian na- 
tion, is the subject of education. 

What is education? Is it the art of 
learning what somebody has written 
in a book, and repeating it parrot-like, 
word for word, without an under- 


standing of the subject, and after giv- | 


ing it forth to someone else, forget 
what you have said? 


Education is more than this. It is 
the ability a man has within himself 
for grasping his subject readily and 
understanding it so well that it be- 
comes a part of the mari. 

Every parent is interested in the 
welfare of his child and is loath to ac- 
knowledge that other parents have 
brighter children. Yet here we come 
as face to face with a stone wall, and 
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try as we will we cannot look through 
it, and if we scale the first, another 
confronts us. 

Take, for instance, a child of six 
years, a mere babe in its mother’s 
arms. This little piece of humanity is 
dragged out of its cradle and is 
trudged off for school. This child is 
being robbed of its infancy and early 
growth. Why send your child at this 
tender age away from the watching 
eye? Stop to consider how many 
mothers have said: “I will have more 
time for society, more time for myself, 
when John and Mary are at school. 
Stop, parents; here you have commit- 
tedacrime. That little tender plant is 
yours, though you send it forth, yet 
the responsibility of that life is yours. 
You cannot loose yourself. It is your 
duty to care for that life in a conscien- 
tious manner until nature perfects ma- 
turity. Parents, “Charity begins at 
home.” 

The child at six, I have said, is a 
mere babe, and true, it is a growing 
squirming little piece of activity, al- 
ways moving and desiring never to sit 
still, and this restlessness continues 
until mature. 


The average child is sent to a tutor 
or public school, and it is there those 
little active limbs are required to keep 
still and the never quiet tongue si- 
lenced, and if the rules are disobeyed, 
they soon learn what will follow. The 
teacher is placed before the pupil to 
teach it and too often the care of many 
more just like it so absorb his time 
that he cannot pay any attention to in- 
dividuals. The child is forced against 
his own will to remain silent, when 
nature, mark you, intended it to be an 
-active little being, glad to be alive. 
‘What is the result? The child learns 
its first hard lesson of confinement, 
and nature refuses absolutely to com- 
plete her work against forced condi- 
tions, and the child becomes pale. 


Keep your children at home until 
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eight or ten; let them have freedom, 
and above all, let them be natural. Let 
them be noisy and spread their small 
wings of fancy and you will be amply 
repaid in rosy, healthy children. A 
child thus treated, when sent to school 
will make more rapid progress and 
will be better for it. But you may ask, 
why keep them at home so long? 
Simply because nature cannot do two 
things at once perfectly. If the brain 
is the center, there is where the supply 
of blood is sent and the body which 
should grow first is robbed of its nour- 
ishment. 

The next step is to know and under- 
stand your children and give them that 
food which will make bone and mus- 
cle. By such food I do not mean stim- 
ulants such as tea, coffee, beer, whis- 
key and spices. These placed with 
and in the foods we eat are doing as 
much to destroy the standard of health 
as educational systems. 

Phrenology gives to you the key- 
note of understanding, both body and 
brain. If you cannot study it your- 
self, go with each child and learn from 
some one who understands the science 
and who will be only too glad to help 
you know the truth. The highest aim 
of Phrenology is to know yourself and 
in so doing to help others. Life is not 
a matter to be trifled with and the 
sooner the educational men realize this 
the better it will be for humanity. The 
day is not far distant when Phrenol- 
ogy will be recognized as the science 
most useful to man. Every teacher 
stands as a guide before the living be- 
ings that come day after day to learn. 
And each teacher must know and un- 
derstand each student in order to do 
each one justice. The parents rely too 
much upon the teachers to teach the 
children, when they themselves are ac- 
countable. The body is the temple in 
which we live and he who takes the 
best care of his body will have the best 
brain. 

Take education more deliberately 
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and do not rush at it so blindly. It can- 
not be grasped in a day and the older 
we grow the better we understand and 
know the truths underlying the facts 
we study. 

Give nature an opportunity to 
broaden and expand the body and she 
will lose no time in building a better 
man and woman. 

The body grows from birth to twen- 
ty-five; the brain matures and ceases 
to grow only when activity and life 
ceases, 

The greatest tower standing before 
the world to-day is ignorance. Not 
ignorance in literature, not in mathe- 
matics, not in science, not in music, not 
ignorance of man’s laws, but ignorance 
of ourselves and God’s laws. We are 
placing the man-made things before 
ourselves and God. Who to-day in 
this busy stage of the world would 
think of building a skyscraper without 
a good foundation? If the subject was 
mentioned you would say the person 


was crazy. Then if this is true, we 
who have stunted our bodies and con- 
sequently our brains, are also crazy. 
The thinkers of to-day are asking, 
why are the American people so little 
compared to our sturdy ancestors. 
Some have said it is the foreign ele- 


ment. In some respects this is not 
true, for our ancestors were foreign- 
ers and we cannot throw the blame 
upon a foreign nation. Friends, we 
must acknowledge the fault ; the crime 
is laid at our very doors, and whether 
we will or not, we must accept the 
blame. This nation of freedom ought, 
with the splendid opportunity before 
us, to produce the best and sturdiest 
people of all nations. But so long as 
the people live on highly-seasoned 
foods and pour the stimulants down 
them, and puff their brains out 
through a pipe, cigarette or cigar, we 
will produce poor, ignorant people. 
The fault is not with the nation, but 
the people that make up the nation. 
Our educational system is all wrong 
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and here lies the second secret; and 
until these wrongs are righted this na- 
tion will never reach her zenith. 

Men and women, we are human be- 
ings, not machines. We have feelings 
and ideas of our own. The modern 
school and college is a mere machine 
which grinds out victims regardless of 
ability or disability. And to-day there 
are thousands of young men and wom- 
en, physical wrecks, standing outside 
the college gate, and they are con- 
fronted with this question: What can 
Ido? I am an educated man or wom- 
an, a college graduate, yet, what can I 
do? The college is right if pursued 
in a practical and scientific manner, 
but the modern college is a machine 
which deals with weak and strong 
alike, regardless of effect. 

Before ever a young man or woman 
steps his or her foot on the threshold 
of a college they should let Phrenol- 
ogy decide what they are capable of 
accomplishing and in what line they 
will excel. Also every student should 
undergo a physical test to know 
whether or not the physical body can 
withstand the strain of study and con- 
stant application. Someone has said: 
“Knowledge is power.” I would like 
‘to change the quotation and let it 
read: “Knowledge of ourselves is 
power.” Until the educational men 
recognize these facts they will continue 
to grind out physical wrecks and ig- 
norant men and women, ignorant of 
the first laws of life ; and these wrecks 
are the fathers and mothers of the fu- 
ture. The question of our nation’s 
weakness is answered, and it is left 
with you to follow the right course 
or continue in ignorance. The great- 
est objection to introducing Phrenol- 


-ogy into the public schools is that all 


vacancies of time are filled to over- 
flowing. 

Ah! why not say we haven’t time 
or room to live in? The cry of our 
nation is, “Be practical.” Take out of 
the school and college the impractica- 
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ble and put in its place the way to 
knowledge, which is Phrenology, and 
then we will live, not exist. 

Nature will have revenge, and as 
soon as we obey her laws and God’s 
laws we will be free. Phrenology has 
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been endorsed by thousands of intelli- 
gent men and women. The field is 
broad and there is room for all. Why 
then not come with us and enjoy the 
good fruit? 


ScIENCE OF HEALTH. 
NEWS AND NOTES. 
By E. P. Mutter, M.D. 


How Foops ARE AFFECTED By CoLp 
STORAGE. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief chemist of 
the Agricultural Department, has pub- 
lished a statement of the deteriorating 
effects of cold storage, which he laid 
before the House Committee whose 
hearing on the Agricultural Bill has 
just been made public. The cold 
storage houses of Washington have 
been the base of Prof. Wiley’s experi- 
ments. 

He has discovered that milk, cream 
and eggs begin to deteriorate imme- 
diately after being put into cold stor- 
age. Fruit is improved and some- 
times continues to improve for three 
months. Meat improves for about six 
or eight weeks, but after three 
months you can see that it has 
reached the maximum and then be- 
gins to go down no matter how hard 
it is frozen. After three months 
meats do not taste or smell as well 
and the jury can always pick that 
which has been kept over three 
months. 

As a test Prof. Wiley had cooked a 
fresh quail and one about a year old. 
They were cooked in the same way, 
but the jury could pick out the fresh 
one every time, even when blind- 
folded. Dr. Wiley has been asked 
many questions about oysters, and he 
says that the oysters opened and 
shipped in buckets should be pre- 
vented from entering into the State 
Commerce, as they are dead. An oys- 
ter is dead an hour after it has been 


opened and is not good for food. 
They should not be frozen, as that 
Tuins them, and as soon as they thaw 
they are dangerous. He claims that 
oysters should be put in cans or 
ee in the shells. 

latine that is sold for food is 
made from the scrapings of hides. 
These hides, that smell to Heaven, are 
treated and trimmed, and these trim- 
mings are used for gelatine. The 
Marine Hospital, in making an ex- 
amination, found tetanus germs in 
gelatine. Dr. Wiley says that the 
gelatine factories are the dirtiest 
places in the world. He also says 
that gelatine is made in glue factories 
and that stuff not fit for glue is made 
into gelatine. In reply to a question 
as to the use of gelatine, Dr. Wiley 
says that gelatine is used in ice cream 
and candy and for making capsules 
in which you take your medicine. 
There is no objection to gelatine if it 
is properly made and there is plenty 
of good raw material out of which to 
make it. 
THE GREAT VALUE OF PASTUERIZED 

MILK. 

Dr. Roland S. Freeman, an expert 
in the microscopic examination of 
milk, gave a lecture before the Acad- 
emy of Medicine in New York, one 
night last week, in which he gave the 
results of his experiments with the 
different kinds of milk. -He has ex- 
perimented carefully and especially 
with the good and bad results derived 
from the use of the milk that is 
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offered for sale in New York. 

There are four different kinds of 
milk offered for sale here, as follows: 
sterilized, bottled raw, condensed and 
pasteurized milk. He finds the good 
results from pasteurized milk to be 
about 4 5-9 more than the bad resuilts. 
The good results from condensed milk 
were 144 more than the bad results. 
In the bottled raw milk the good re- 
sults are 1 22-39 greater than the bad 
results, while in sterilized milk the 
good results are 1 6-22, as compared 
with the bad results. This shows a 
great preponderance of value in favor 
of pasteurized milk over any other 
now on the market. The bottled raw 
milk is undoubtedly purer and better 
than the canned milk sold through 
the streets. 

Dr. Freeman pointed out in his lec- 
ture the great advantage of having a 
pure milk supply to depend upon, es- 
pecially in treating such diseases as 
typhoid and scarlet fever, diphtheria 
and other infectious diseases. The 
terrible scourge of these diseases that 
has recently prevailed in Chicago has 
been traced to the milk supply and 
this milk came from the dairys in 
Wisconsin. It seems from the health 
reports of Chicago that during the 
last three months there have been 
5,852 cases of scarlet fever and 2,656 
of diphtheria. These with other in- 
fectious diseases make a total of 
11,000 cases. On the second day of 
this month there were 208 new cases 
of scarlet fever reported. These facts 
cannot well be ignored and when our 
citizens are fully aroused to their dan- 
ger they will see to it that only milk 
fit for use is put on the market. 

Under the pure food law chemical 
and microscopic examinations are be- 
ing conducted which will show the 
people the sources from which nearly 
all their diseases come, that is, by 
taking as food substances .never in- 
tended by the Creator as food. Such 
a knowledge will eventually lead to 
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the True Science of Living, which 
question we propose later to discuss 
both from the standpoint of natural 
law and revelation. 

Wuat Waiskey Dogs. 

Not all that it does can be stated in 
figures. Its worst effects are not pos- 
sible of tabulation, and cannot be ade- 
quately described—they are so hor- 
rible. But some of its doings are 
these: 

Slays more than war, pestilence and 
famine combined. Kills 100,000 every 
year. Makes 800,000 paupers every 
year. Makes 315,000 criminals every 
year. Makes 30,000 idiots every year. 
For every dollar the government re- 
ceives as license from liquor interests, 
it costs the government at least $16.50 
to care for paupers, criminals and 
idiots, and to bury the drunkards. It 
pays less for wages and less to the 
farmer than any other business. A 
dollar spent for beer yields less to the 
producer than any other business. A 
dollar spent for beer only gives 5 per 
cent. to the laborer, and 12 per cent. to 
the farmer, while a dollar spent for 
bread gives 33 per cent. to the laborer 
and 35 per cent. to the farmer—Na- 
tional Advocate. 

Reap THis REcorp. 

In the report of the prison authori- 
ties of Westerfield, Conn., I find the 
following: “The comparative youth- 
fulness of persons who commit the 
bulk of serious offenses is a funda- 
mental fact in connéction with the 
problem of crime. The period be- 
tween 16 and 30 is the criminal age. 
It is likewise the age of character 
building.” 

There are 419 males and 54 females 
in the prison at the time of the report. 

By their own testimony 340 were 
users of liquor and 427 of tobacco; 
380 of them could read and 375 could 
write, showing about 20 per cent. of 
them illiterate to that extent ; 323 were 
born in this country, while 150 came 
from foreign lands. 
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Tue Liquor BILL For 1905. 

The American Grocer compiles and 
analyzes the statistics of liquor con- 
sumption annually, and has just issued 
its statement for 1905, based upon the 
Government Excise statistics. The 
figures for 1905, just issued, show a 
continuation of the same steady an- 
nual increase in this item of national 
expenditure as has been observed in 
the years previous. We spent for 
beverages $1,548, 708,307, as against 
$1,498,622,715 in 1904, $1,541,633,379 
in 1903, $1,369,098,276 in 1902, and 
$1,273,212,386 in 1901. The alcoholic 
drink bill which enters into this com- 
putation, as given by the American 
Grocer, is $1,325,439,074. Of this 
—_ $771,675,969 is given as the beer 

bill, ‘$96,005, 230 is the wine bill, while 
whiskey is charged up to the amount 
of $457,757,875. The total drink bill 
to-day, as the compiler states, is “one- 
fourth of the total estimated produc- 
tion of the cotton, wheat, corn, hay, 
and tobacco crops, and every other 
product of farms, orchards, cattle 
ranches, dairies, and every other agri- 
cultural industry. It amounts to one- 
eighth of the Nation’s total expendi- 
ture for food.” 

The consumption of wine and whis- 
key has not been a steady increase, but 
more or less erratic. But the increase 
of beer-drinking has been as steady 
and seemingly inevitable as that of 
population. From 1863 to the current 
year there have been only six years in 
which setbacks of even a fraction of a 
gallon occurred. 

In his meetings at St. Paul, Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman sobered the hearts 
of men by exhibiting at his great 
men’s meeting a dollar bill that he re- 
ceived at Topeka. It was sent to him 


with this note attached: “I had $50,- 
000, a wife and child. This is my last 
dollar. My wife and child have left 
me—have left me on account of whis- 
key. Take my advice, young man, 
and lead a sober, Christian life.” 
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TREATING INFLAMMATORY DISEASES 


We copy the following from a medi- 
cal circular which has a grain of good 
sense in it for those who are troubled 
with any of the diseases referred to. 

In nearly all inflammatory diseases 
the morbid processes seem to be local- 
ized, but they are not. The local dis- 
ease is possibly the product of a tox- 
emia which is general, and frequently 
implicates one or several important 
organs of the body. If these organs 
which happen to be implicated are not 
properly safeguarded by our thera- 
peutic efforts, their co-operation in the 
elimination or neutralization of toxines 
and restoration of organs primarily in- 
volved will be lacking. 

Treatment must not be based on our 
conception of a single morbid process 
in a single organ of the body. It will 
not answer to rely upon an opiate or a 
nauseating and depressing expecto- 
rant to cure bronchitis ; nor will a rem- 
edy which relieves the urgent symp- 
toms of pneumonia cure this disease. 
Ninety per cent. of the fatal cases of 
pneumonia result from toxemia and 
mechanical embarrassment of the cir- 
culation. There is, first, a congestion 
of blood stasis in a portion of the 
lungs. If the cause is not promptly 
removed the blood, which should pass 
freely from the right ventricle to the 
lungs and thence back to the left side 
of the heart, is gradually forced back 
on the right side, with resulting dila- 
tation, hypertrophy, valvular disease 
and general derangement of the circu- 
lation. The proper way out of this 
trouble is to relieve the congestion in 
the lung by lowering blood-pressure 
without impairing the integrity of the 
heart, and by diverting the blood to 
other parts of the body. The same 
principles of treatment are also adapt- 
ed to the congestion and inflammatory 
stages of the bronchial and other mu- 
cous membranes. 
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BIOPHILISM. 


By Cartes Josian Apams, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE BUREAU OF BIOPHILISM. 


SELF AND PHRENOLOGY. 


It may be said that one cannot 
know that he knows anything. That 
is true of things to be mathematically 
demonstrated or logically proven. 
And that is not all. How often our 
senses deceive us! The kerosene 
which I need for my student-lamp is 
not always in the rectory. I some- 
times carry the can for it to the gro- 
cery store myself. Some days ago I 
stepped into that store for something 
else. When I had gotten that some- 
thing, the clerk said: “And the oil?” 
I looked at him in surprise. He 
added: “I thought you were carrying 
a can!” What I was carrying was a 
dark, highly-polished walking-stick. 
What had happened was that the glit- 
ter of the stick had suggested some- 
thing very different from the stick. 

May not a similar mistake be made 
by a lower animal? The question 
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brings to my mind an event which has 
haunted me through the years. A 
blacksmith was at his forge. Loafers 
were about. -A troop of geese wad- 
dled into the shop. The smith had 
on the anvil a thin rod of iron, red hot, 
from the end of which he was about to 
fashion a horse-shoe nail. Instead, he 
quickly cut from it several bits, each 
about the size of a grain of corn. 
These were ravenously gobbled by the 
geese. As they, screamingly, half ran, 
half flew away, the now dark pieces 
of metal falling from their breasts, 
having burned through craw, flesh and 
skin, the perpetrator of the “joke” and 
the spectators laughed immoderately. 

“Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord.” 

As it is impossible for us to assist 
the Lord in this particular, let us re- 
member that we are now to attend to 
another point. Each of these geese 
made just such a mistake in identifica- 


’ tion as was made by the clerk. And 


in each of these mistakes there are cer- 
tain things involved. In mistaking 
the walking-stick for an oil can there 
was evidence that the clerk had the 
power of perception, that he had the 
idea of an oil can, that an oil can is a 
fact. Are not the same things true if 
we substitute one of the geese for the 
clerk, one of the bits of red hot iron 
for a walking-stick and the grain or 
corn for the oil can? If one thing be 
taken for another must not the other 
exist? And is not this true, no matter 
whether the mistaker wear clothing, 
fur, hair, or feathers? 

The first of these questions awakens 
another: In the sense of perceiving it, 
how does one come to know anything? 
Roughly speaking; through its coming 
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to him, through his going to it, or 
through their meeting. This opens 
the questions of presentation, sensa- 
tion, impression, as well as that of 
perception. They must be left for fu- 
ture consideration. What I would 
have considered now is that to the in- 
dividual, to any individual—say the 
clerk or the goose—self, its own self, 
is as much of a thing, or a fact, as the 
oil can, or the grain of corn, or any- 
thing else of which it has an idea in 
mind, or of which it becomes aware 
through any one of its senses. As, 
when I give attention, I am aware of 
the typewriter on which I am knock- 
ing these words off, so, when I give 
attention, I am aware of myself as the 
one who is striking the keys in suc- 
' cession. I know that I know that I 
know the key which is to be struck in 
its turn. 

This involves a striking characteris- 
tic of the thing which is called self. 
In knowing that I know that I know, 
I know myself. This cannot be said 
of anything else which I know. There 
is no need of enlarging on this so far 
as the organized thing is concerned, 
such as the oil can, or the typewriter. 
There is no need of mentioning it, so 
far as the purely material thing is con- 
cerned, such as the anvil or the rod of 
iron. And that the organic thing, such 
as the tree or the grain of corn, knows 
itself no one will claim more than 
speculatively. But it is different when 
we come into the region of the clearly 
sentient. I infer that as I know my- 
self every other human being knows 
himself. And upon what ground shall 
I refuse to enlarge this inference to 
include other beings which know, feel, 
and act, from the same motives and to 
the same ends with man? 

Again, one knows one’s self to be 
different from everything else. One 
says to you: “I heard you use an il- 
lustration twenty-five years ago, which 
has remained with me.” You are 
pleased, and want to know what it 
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was. “Pluck any two leaves from the 
forest, any two blades of grass from 
the prairie, and you will find that they 
are not alike in every particular.” In 
the case of any conscious individual 
there are three essential things in the 
universe. They are self, unity, differ- 
ence. So the individuality of self is 
something deeper than the individual- 
ity of any other thing of which it may 
be conscious. It is a distinct centre 
of the universe. Everything is re- 
lated to it, starts from it, or tends 
towards it. And this cannot be truer 
of me than it is of any other human 
being. And it cannot be any truer of 
any human being than it is of the 
goose. 

Again, one’s self powerfully attracts 
one’s self. Each self loves self. It is 
remarkable how all other loves hinge 
on this love. Take social love. “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” I 
do not forget: “A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one an- 
other.” But it is the “new creature,” 
not the natural one who is capable of 
that—as a rule. For there came to 
me many splendid instances of the 
sacrifice of self upon the part of very 
natural beings. Take the case of the 
three survivors in the open boat in the 
midst of the seas, their ship gone 
down. There were two sailors and the 
ship dog. It was agreed—the dog 
seeming to understand—that- they 
should die together. But the natural 
man is too apt to sacrifice anyone else 
to himself, at least in extremity, fre- 
quently those of his own blood. And 
it should not awaken surprise if the 
same be found to be true of the lower 
animal. A man tells me of the loss of 
his dog through his having been 
pitched upon, killed and eaten by two 
tramp dogs. Those dogs were famish- 
ing. Can the same excuse be given 
for the treatment of the Moravian In- 
dians in our history, or that of the 
Negroes to-day by King Leopold in 
the Congo Free States? Had I the 
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space, I would distinguish between 
self-love and selfishness, show how 
through self-love there come many 
blessings to self and to others, and 
point out through self-love the mind is 
awakened and spurred in both man 
and in the lower animal. But I must 
pass these things for the present, and 
note another characteristic of self. 


That is its persistency. With regard 
to me all other things are moving. But 
self always remains stationary, in rela- 
tion to me and my personality. It was 
born with my mind. It has been with 
me in all my wanderings and all my 
restings. I am a guest of honor at the 
Waldorf-Astoria at a banquet given 
by the Kansas Society. I meet men 
whom: I have not seen for nearly a 
quarter of a century. I do not recog- 
nize one of them. He calls to mind 
an experience which was mutual to 
him and me. I remember him. I 


know another through a peculiarity of 
his speech. Another through a pe- 


culiarity of his smile. Another 
through a peculiarity of his manner. 
Through each of these peculiarities I 
was known to someone. One said that 
who I was came to him through a ref- 
erence which I made to a banquet 
which he and I attended together at 
Wichita, twenty years before. We 
were changed as to our personalities, 
but we were the same as our individ- 
ualities, which express themselves 
through our personalities. This indi- 
viduality, this self, I cannot entirely 
escape. What I say, what I write, 
what I do, has some reference to it, 
t!.ough I may know that what I pro- 
duce is of worth in proportion to my 
self-forgetfulness in its production. 
Though I may know that my health 
and my happiness may depend on my 
forgetfulness of self, self is ever in my 
mind. He has only forgotten self 
who is a “new creature.” And has he 
cone so fully? Even the Galilean 
prayed: “If it be possible let this cup 
pass from me.” The same persistency 
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of self appears in the lower animal. 
The young man has been away for 
years. He approaches the old home, 
through the old orchard, by the old 
path. Under a certain tree he stops, 
and gives an old cry. Tne old cat 
comes, as it did on old evenings, and 
leaps to his shoulder in the old way. 
The lower animal’s thought is per- 
sistently of self. But how much more 
than is that of man? 

Self, again, is aware of itself as be- 
ing within the body. Take the cloth- 
ing from the man: the man remains. 
Take the feathers from the goose: the 
goose remains. Take the legs and 
arms from the man: the man remains. 
Take the legs and the wings from the 
goose: the goose remains. Skin the 
man: if he can endure the torture, the 
man remains. The same is true of the 
goose. If I infer that the cther man 
realizes himself as being within the 
body, must I not make the same infer- 
ence with regard to the lower animal? 

Once more: Self knows itself to be 
active. It is ever attempting to avoid 
or to escape the things which give it 
pain, and to attain and appropriate the 
things which give it pleasure. This is 
no more true on the physical than it is 
upon the moral, the intellectual, and 
the spiritual planes. The man in Iowa 
sold his pet terrier to a man from 
Texas. The terrier was gotten to 
Texas. The next morning he was 
missed. In a remarkably short time 
after this he was back to the master in 
Iowa, who did not deserve so much 
love, and activity of self upon the part 
of the lover. 

Thus I have run over the charac- 
teristics of self, as self has been dis- 
covered by psychology to know self—a 
self which is within the lower animal 
as it is within the human being—a 
self which. manifests itself, in each 
case, through the faculties which have, 
to the objectizing of the facts of psy- 
chology, been localized by the noble 
science of phrenology. More of that 
later. 
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The Indian Colony in New York City. 


Report of lecture given by Allen S. Williams before the American Institute 
of Phrenology, December 4th, 1906. 


The last place in the United States 
apt to be considered likely as a place 
for a colony of American Indians is 
New York city; it is the metropolis 
of the nation; it is on the Atlantic 
coast, far from and unlike the wilder- 
ness, the prairies or the mountains, 
and is one of the earliest sites to be 
settled by the first immigrants from 
Holland and England. But there is 
an Indian colony to-day on Manhattan 
Island; a distinct and recognized in- 
stitution to the comparatively few who 
know of it; it has existed with always 
a few members for fifty years and it is 


Willie Sitting Bull, his wifeand two children 


not improbable that, continuously, 


from the time when the Red Man 
owned the Island there has always 
been a lone Indian or a few lurking 
here, sad representatives of their an- 
cestors who were in 1626 persuaded 
by Peter Minuit, the Dutch Governor 
of the colonists, then numbering two 
hundred, into selling to the Dutch the 
entire Island. of Manhattan for 60 
guilders—about $24. 

The white men beguiled them into 
parting with their title to the land, 
crowded them out and a few of the 
exiles have crept back and hidden 
among us. 

The territory in which our Indian 
colonists of to-day have chiefly con- 
fined themselves is bounded by Broad- 
way, Canal street, the North River 
and Fourteenth street. Several streets 
to which characteristics of old Green- 
wich Village tenaciously cling, have 
always been particularly favored by 
them; these include West Broadway, 
Hudson street, Houston, Charles and 
Watt streets. The Indians themselves 
refer to their colony and this section 
of New York as “the Indian Village.” 

The number of Indians, men, wom- 
en and children, probably averages 
about fifty, with a few of them scat- 
tered in Brooklyn, Bronx, Queens and 
Richmond Boroughs. For two or 
three generations branches of the Deer 
family have inhabited The Bronx, or 
the region now thus named and incor- 
porated into the city. The U. S. 
Census of 1900 gives New York city’s 
Indian residents as thirty; the census 
enumerators, however, might have 
taken their figures in the Spring after 
some of the Indians had begun their 
summer migrations and from which 
they, some of them, do not.return until 
just before Christmas. Just now the 
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present Indian population of Manhat- 
tan is augmented by nearly one hun- 
dred Sioux Indians, who are actors in 
“Pioneer Days,” a melodramatic spec- 
tacle which precedes the regular pro- 
duction of “Neptune’s Daughter” at 
the New York Hippodrome. In the 
early Spring there will be a still larger 
contingent of Western Indians here, 
who will form a picturesque part of 
Col. William F. Cody’s Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West, which will begin its season 
at the Madison Square Garden. These 
Western Indians are not of the colony, 
but if there should be any of them, 
as stragglers, left behind, they would 
inevitably find and fraternize with 
these modern successors of the old 
Manhattans. 

The nations and tribes always or 
which have been’ occasionally repre- 
sented in our colonyare chiefly the Iro- 
quois or Six Nations from both Cana- 
da and New York State; Indians of 
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Maine and Nova Scotia of Algonquin 
stock such as the Mic Macs and Abe-. 
naquis; representatives of the -Dako- 
tas or Sioux Nation, subdivided into 
twenty-one principal sub-tribes, Nava- 
joes, Apaches and Pueblo. Indians of 
the Southwest and recently’ a detach- 
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ment of Hopi Indians from Arizona, 
now in Europe and including in their 
exhibitions a representation of the 
famous and wierd snake dance of the 
Hopi villages. 

The history of the Six Nations is 
incorporated in the colonial history of 
New York State and America, but 
only the few especially interested are 
well informed upon this interesting 
phase of American aboriginal life. As 
it is descendants of the Iroquois who 
maintain the nucleus of Manhattan 
Indian village of to-day a resume of 
their history seems warranted. 

About the middle of the sixteenth 
century and when the Mohawk In- 
dians lived north of the St. Lawrence 
River and the Great Lakes, they did 


Red Eagle, his wife and baby. 
not agree with their. powerful and per- 
haps equally..war-like neighbors, .the 
Wyandots or Hurons, so that an inter- 
mittent struggle for supremacy re- 
sulted, 1560-1570, in the final triumph 
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of the Hurons and the expulsion of 
their vanquished foes, the Mohawks, 
from Canada. The Mohawks settled in 
that territory, in the far-famed and 
scenically beautiful Mohawk valley, 
now so rich in history, tradition and 
romance. 

A little earlier than the year 1600 was 
organized the famous League of the 
Iroquois, a league for offence and de- 
fense. These Indians called themselves 
Ho-de-no-sau-nee, or “People of the 
Long House.” They consisted of five 
tribes or nations: Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas; 
more than a century afterward, about 
1714, they added the Tuscaroras, an 
offshoot of the Onondagas, who had 
journeyed to the Southwest and had, 
after a long residence, with wars and 
varying futures, been finally defeated 
and thereupon returned to their an- 
cient home. The credit for suggesting 
the alliance of the five-nations is given 
in Indian legends to Hi-e-wat-ha, an 
Onondaga, adopted by the Sekeiies 
and who became the next to their high- 
est chief. Hi-e-wat-ha signifies “One 
who seeks his lost mind, which he 
knows where to find.” He was said 
to be the inventor of wampum. Long- 
fellow’s idealized Hiawatha has im- 
mortalized the originator of © this 
aboriginal confederacy. 

For nearly two centuries the in- 
domitable Iroquois league ruled the 
aborigines of Northeastern America ; 
these warriors were the Romans of 
the Red Men; not only were they the 
victors, but they did not neglect the 
spoils, for they levied tribute on the 
peace-loving Lenni-Lenope or Dela- 
wares and all the Indians of Algon- 
oe stock in what is now New Jersey, 

ennsylvania, the Hudson River Val- 
ley, Long Island and in part of New 
England. In addition they were the 
balance of power between the French 
in Canada and the English and Hol- 

‘ landers of the colonies of Pennsylvania 
and the Atlantic coast below the St. 
Lawrence River. 
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The Iroquois-English treaty was 
signed September 24, 1664, at Albany ; 
of its results Cadwallader Colden, in - 
his History of the Five Nations, pub- 
lished in 1755, said “History cannot 
give an instance of Christian Kings 
observing a treaty so strictly and for 
so long a time as these Barbarians 
have done to this day.” 

The fateful first shot fired by King 
George’s rebellious American colon- 
ists, April 19, 1775, at Lexington 
sounded the doom of the League of 
the Iroquois as a dominant force. In 
1775 King George IV. ordered his 
representative, Col. Guy Johnson, the 
Mohawk’s. white chief and trusted 
friend, to induce the Six Nations to 
take up the hatchet against England’s 
rebellious colonists. . Faithful to their 
treaty the Iroquois obeyed. The Six_ 
Nations, with their greatest of war- 
riors, the Mohawks, in the van, led 
by the educated chief, Joseph Brant, 
fought with the Tories and set New 
York and Pennsylvania on fire. When 
Great Britain and the new United 
States made peace in 1783, the British 
left their long faithful Indian allies 
unprovided for in the treaty’s terms. 
From then until to-day they have led 
a peaceful existence on reservations in 
Canada and New York State. 

Great as it was in crude political sci- 
ence, oratory and war the Iroquois 
League probably never numbered 
over fifteen thousand souls. Governor 
Tryon of New York, in 1774, reck- 
oned the Six Nations as 10,000, 
with but 2,000 warriors included. 
The census of 1900 gives New York 
State’s Indians, the Six Nations, as - 
5,060. In 1850 they numbered 3,934. 
Thus they are increasing; there are 
now no wars. But not all are full 
blooded Indians; there have been 
many intermarriages with the whites. 

Next to the Iroquois the Indians 
that are oftenest represented in New 
York city, individuals as part of “the 
Indian Village,” the larger groups 
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here as participants in big shows, but 
always welcomed as visitors by our 
colonists, are the Dakotas, or the great 
and long puissant Sioux Nation. The 
Sioux to-day number about 35,000, 
divided into twenty-one principal 
bands or sub-tribes. Their history is 
one of war-of-terror to their aborigi- 
nal neighbors and the white pioneer 
settlers alike. As the Iroquois ruled 
the East so ruled the Sioux the West. 
Their range was from Wisconsin to 
the Rocky Mountains. In 1862 they 
massacred the white settlers of Minne- 
sota. During 1875, 1876 and 1877, 
led by the crafty old medicine chief 
Sitting Bull, they successfully resisted 
the best Indian fighters, officers and 
men of the United States army, wip- 
ing out General Custer and his fellow- 
heroes, and finally to escape capture 
fled into the British Dominion. An 
interesting figure in the Sioux con- 
tingent now in New York is Willie 
Sitting Bull, who is accompanied by 
his wife and two children. This In- 
dian is the only son of Sitting Bull. 
One of the oldest colonists of our 
metropolitan Indian colony is Split 
Moon , Da-sha-da-hom-da, a Black 
Foot Sioux, who nearly half a century 
ago in some way come East, got lost 
and found his way to the Caughuawa- 
gas near Quebec, where he settled 
and married an Iroquois; his son, 
Longfeather, Ah-rou-yok-tah, is one 
of the best known and best types of 
his race in the local settlement. 
Manhattan Island still, in occasional 
excavation, gives up relics which 
testify to the archaeologist the some- 
time ¢xistence of Indian villages 
here ; at ‘Inwood shell heaps and vari- 
ous relies prove the site of an exten- 
sive village. There was one on 
“Shell Point” near a small lake where 
Canal street is now. Ah-neu-la-deni 
(Red Eagle), the Monawk, says that 


the crookedness .of the western part. 
of Bleetker street, is because it fol- 


lows the ancient canoe portage trail 
over which his forefathers carried 
t!:eir elm bark canoes when on their 
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periodical trips to collect the wampum 
tribute from the Rockaways, Shinne- 
cocks and other Algonauin Indians of 
Long Island. Westchester county is 
rich in Indian lore, and evidences of 
former occupation of that beautiful 
region by the red children of the for- 
est. 

Although bricks and mortar, the 
clang of the motorman’s gong and 
the hubbub (an Indian word, by the 
way) of herded humanity in the city 
streets is at variance with Indian na- 
ture, the denizens of Manhattan’s In- 
dian village exist among these condi- 
tions in spite of them, not by adapta- 
tion. Always the first hard lesson to 
be learned by a new red man in town 
is that landlordism and rent day are 
as inexorable as was ancient Indian 
vengeance. So in time they learn 
throughout all vicissitudes to manage 
to have ready their rent money. This 
seems to bear particularly hard on 
the Indian whose ancestors had no 
word for rent and who, even in these 
days, pays no rent on a reservation. 

“Making a living” is a hard fact 
for the red man. in civilization and he 
seldom achieves more than that. 
Thrift is manifested only by some of 
the women. The men are usually 
like Tahament, “Dark Cloud” or 
“Crushing Power,” who if they ex- 
perience a prosperous Spring and 
early summer and become unexpect- 
edly enriched with a hundred dollars 
or more “take to the woods,” live in 
a tepee, paddle a birch bark canoe, 
hunt deer and trail bears. The In- 
dians are probably happiest when en- 
gaged in acting and looking the part 
of “blanket Indians” in wild west 
shows, if the pay is good and the 
“ghost walks” regularly. Otherwise 
the men go out and peddle the bead 
work, baskets and beautiful birch 
bark boxes and miniature canoes 
made by the squaws, or..in summer 
they go-out -with Indian medicine 
shows or go to summer resorts where 
they live all the season in their pic- 
turesque camps; there while the wom- 
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en make and sell their goods, the men 
conduct Indian archery, with so many 
arrows to be shot for a dime, and 
with little bead work articles for 
prizes. 

The Indians when not in shows or 
summer camps wear conventional 
white men’s clothing, although usual- 
ly a broad trimmed soft hat; their 
long hair they wear done up under 
their hats.. In their humble city domi- 
ciles they often have a valuable store 
of Indian war bonnets, buckskin cos- 
tumes, Navajo blankets and Indian 
goods—the latter to sell and some- 
times in the Winter the Indians get 
together, put on their native dress 
and with songs, dances and ancient 
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rites resume “the way of an Indian.” 

It is the ethnologist, the investi- 
gator who most appreciates and val- 
ues the presence in the metropolis of 
its Indian colony ; from these red men, 
women and children of to-day the 
thread of heredity stretches back in a 
straight line to the long ago with its 
wealth of Indian folk-lore and racial 
and tribal traits. Something seems to 
be still due to these rightful dwellers 
on the soil, but they have so many 
good characteristics where under- 
stood and are at so great a disadvan- 
tage that because of this and for altru- 
istic reasons generally we should all 
be good friends to our red neighbors. 


THE PsycHoLoGy OF CHILDHOOD 


By UNCLE Jor. 


No. 663.—HAROLD AND ELSIE SAWDEN,-S.. AFRICA. 
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No. 663—Harold and Elsie Saw- 
den, Durban, S. Africa—These chil- 
dren are certainly fine specimens of 
childhood. Nature has been at work 
some hundred years previously to 
their birth, and consequently there is 
much to be expected from their men- 
tality. 

The little boy is the one who holds 
the rabbit, and his head, joined to the 
favorable organization, gives him not 
a little capacity to develop intellectual 
skill and culture. His picture repre- 
sents him to be one fully equipped to 
take up professional work, and he 
should be so trained that he will suc- 
ceed in understanding the laws that 
apply to human life. He apparently 


has inherited a good constitution, and 
with it the inclination to use it in ways 
that are favorable to study. 

He has not only a good proportion 
of brain in the upper story, but he is 
also well equipped in thase parts that 
give energy, force and executive in- 


dustry. Some persons have talent, 
but not industry. Thus they waste 
their inheritance, and do not show the 
blessings that have come into their 
lives. 

He has a lovable character, and will: 
make many friends wherever he goes. 
In fact, he will wield an immense in-~ 


fluence for good, though he may be_ 


unaware of how he does it. He should 
be allowed to have a good education, 
zs this will be the best endowment 
that can possibly be given to him. 

He will be witty, full of fun, and 
capable of seeing how he can draw out 
the humor of others. He will be full 
“of life and vivacity, and be ready for 
rod emergency that may come into his 
ife 

He will make an excellent judge of 
the ‘Supreme Court. In fact, will 
know how to give justice to all who 
make appeals to him, and that is say- 
ing a great.deal. But whether he is a 
Judge or ‘not, he will in private life 
show a love of equity, and this will 
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sustain him in many times of doubt 
or conflict. 

It will be observed that he has an 
excellent memory of facts, names and 
dates, and will store up in his mind 
what he wants to make use of on a 
future occasion. He will not be afraid 
to undertake large enterprises. Thus 
were he to live in a new country, or 
where the country was partially devel- 
oped, he would take hold of things 
with considerable vim, spirit and enter- 
prise. 

It will be further noticed that he has 
a broad head in the temples ; hence he 
should show mechanical skill, ingenu- 
ity and executive power. He would 
make a fine consulting- engineer, for 
he would be able to give other people 
more ideas than he would be able to 
work out for himself. 

He must not be cramped, but must 
be allowed to develop on broad lines ; 
then he will be of universal use, as he 
is not a lad who will influence a small 
section of the country only. He will 
belong to the world, and will do much 
good wherever he is. 

Elsie Sawden—This child has.a dif- 
ferently constructed head from her 
brother,-and it must be quite interest- 
ing to watch the unfolding of the two- 
characters. The little boy has much 
confidence in working out things as he 


“sees them;.the little girl will be trou- 


bled with a great deal of imagination, 
fear, and often terror concerning the 
probable result of things. She will be 
in her element, however, when~ plan- 
ning out plots of stories; and writing 
for the press. 

She has rather a square, philosophic 
mind, but up to her tenth year will 
probably be lacking ‘in ptactical com= 
mon sense. She. willstumble over 
things, and will need- quite a little en- 
couragement concérning whatever she 
undertakes to do. The téars will come 
rather easily when she is disappoint- 
ed, or whenever she has fallen short 
of her antic:pations. 
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She needs rather special training. 
That is, she must be encouraged to 
do the thing she fears. If she shows 
any fright for a mouse in the cup- 
board, she must be encouraged to set 
a trap to catch him; or she must take 
a stick and. frighten him away, always 
being allowed to take the aggressive 
part, and encouraged to do things for 
herself rather than have them done for 
her. 

She will be a good scholar in mathe- 
matics, mental philosophy, and the 
principles of astronomy, and should be 
able to translate German and Latin. 
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But she is not orderly in her natural 
disposition, and system apd method 
will have to be acquired characteris- 
tics. She should be encouraged to 
have a place for everything. 

Everything that can develop her 
Perceptive mind should be done for 
her. In fact, she should be encour- 
aged to see for herself the actual facts 
of things. But she will be inclined to 
ask questions and get others to use 
their eyes for her. 

These two children are an interest- 
ing couple, and we trust to have re- 
ports from them from time to time. 





THE LATE BISHOP McCABE. 


BISHOP McCABE 
at various periods of his life. 


We regret to record the passing 
away of a great and good man, 
Charles Cardwell McCabe. If half 
the men in the world did half as much 
as he succeeded in doing, crime would 
be reduced to a minimum, and the 
standard of morality would be raised 
one hundred per cent. 

In his pictures as a youth, one can 
see the child is the father of the man, 
and _ from time to time he showed that 
great financial ability, combined with 
his executive talent, which won for 
him so many friends throughout the 
country. 

We refer our readers to the Phren- 
ological Journal for June, 1905, when 
we then presented a personal inter- 
view with this remarkable man. He 
was born for humanity, and _ be- 
longed to the community. Truly he 
was a power for good in many de- 
partments of his work. 

He raised a hundred and _ fifty 
thousand dollars or more for churches 


_from his lecture on Libby Prison. It 


was he who started, and succeeded in 
raising, the million dollar fund for 
missions. 
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Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blamed enough elsewhere, 
but strive 


HOW CAN WE MAKE THE 
MOST OF OURSELVES. 


When endeavoring to make the 
most of yourself, it is of no use to look 
at the dark side of circumstances. 
Some people are so inclined to think 
they are worse off than anyone else. 

Show people that you intend to suc- 
ceed, and they will have respect for 
you; but indicate by voice, gesture or 
conversation that you have lost confi- 
dence in yourself and you immediately 
lose their confidence. 

If you have a mind-ache, or a body- 
ache, do not accentuate it by trying to 
get everyone to sympathize with you, 
because every time you talk about it, 
just in that degree do you strengthen 
it, and it weighs upon you, perhaps 


In offices of love how we may lighten 

Each other's burden in our share of 
woe. 

—Milton (Paradise Lost x.). 


to yourself: “I feel better to-day, and 
I shall feel better still when I get to 
work,” you will find that thought will 
take possession of you. When anyone 
meets you and tells you how well you 
look, thank that friend for that dose of 
optimism, even if you happen to have 
a tiresome cold or pain in some part 
of your body. 

In regard to your business, collect 
success by drawing it your way. If 
you think you are going to fail, you 
become uncertain about yourself, and 
immediately the thought takes some 
form. Anticipate success, and you will 
be able to meet half the difficulties 
along your road, and you will be sur- 
prised how many things will turn your 
way. 

Forget that your friends have 
slighted you, or neglected to remem- 
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ber your birthday or wedding day, 
even if they have been accustomed to 
do so. Forget the money you have 
lost, or the chance that you nearly 
grasped. There will be others ahead 
of you; you can reach out for these. 
Remember that your mind has a great 
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effect upon your body. 

Therefore win back your confidence 
in yourself. Keep your breastplate 
bright with anticipations of the future, 
and you will have no false regrets. 
Resolve, Work and Conquer. 


The American Institute of Phrenology- 


The American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy held its February meeting on 
Tuesday evening, the 5th, and al- 
though it was the day of the heaviest 
snow storm of the year, the Hall was 
well filled with an enthusiastic audi- 
ence, who listened to Mr. Lincoln 
Bush, Chief Engineer of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, give his address on “Our Herit- 
age.” : 

In introducing the lecturer, the Rev. 
Thomas A. Hyde, who was chairman 
of the meeting, spoke of his practical 
work in connection with the D., L. & 
W. line, and not alone in connection 
with that railroad, but also others of 
similar importance. Thus the engi- 
neers throughout the country, and 
other lands, had been drawn toward 
the unique work planned. and laid out 
bv the lecturer of the evening. 


Mr. Hyde, continuing, said that a 
* sketch of Mr. Bush and his work 
would be found in the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JouRNAL for February, with il- 
lustrations explaining some of it, and 
he would like each person present to 
secure a copy to read for himself 
what this gentleman had accom- 
plished. 

.. Before calling upon Mr. Bush, how- 
ever, he would ask Miss Fowler to 
make some practical examinations 
demonstrating the art of Phrenology. 
Two gentlemen were selected from 


the audience, one being Mr. Bush, the 
other Mr. Glaister, from England. 


Miss Fowler prefaced her remarks 
by explaining what characteristics an 
engineer should possess, and then 
pointed out on the head of Mr. Bush 
what characteristics were predomi- 
nant in his case. First, the unique or- 
ganization; second, the fine . quality 
and well balanced temperamental con- 
dition ; third, the harmony that exist- 
ed between body and brain; fourth, 
his constructive power to put forth in- 
genious ideas; fifth, his power to 
overcome impediments through the 
combined action of his Firmness, Con- 
scientiousness and Combativeness; 
sixth, his inspiration to take hold of 
new work through the influence of his 
large Spirituality, Human Nature and 
Comparison ; seventh, his appreciation 
for the vast, grand and beautiful in 
nature and art, literature and science, 
owing to the development of his large 
Ideality and Causality. Thus he 
should be able to carry out construc- 
tive work of a gigantic character, and 
become a first class consulting engi- 
neer. 


The second gentleman examined 
possessed a high but narrow head. He 
was tall in stature, but healthy, and 
sufficiently robust to enable him to en- 
joy and do a vigorous amount of 
work, and as an Englishman _ he 
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showed many of the sturdy qualities 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. Though 
John Bull as a rule, she said, was rec- 
ognized as possessing a large organ 
of Alimentiveness, and a large alder- 
manic stomach, which indicated an en- 
joyment of English roast beef, this 
gentleman, -on the contrary, had a 
small development of Alimentiveness, 
and would probably care very little for 
meat. He possessed a good percep- 
tive intellect, which for business pur- 


poses was most essential; but he was” 


not a man to extract every cent from 
a customer when driving a. bargain, 
but would often allow the surplus to 
go into the hands of the one whom he 
thought needed it more than himself. 
His large Benevolence and small Ac- 
quisitiveness would never make him a 
millionaire, but he would prove the as- 
sertion that business could be con- 
ducted on honest and straightforward 
lines. He had the firmness of a Grant, 
Sherman, Lincoln and Washington 
combined, and never let anything that 
he undertook fail for want of perse- 
verance and energy. 

Being a gentleman whom Mr. Fow- 
ler had examined in the old country, 
Miss Fowler asked him if. he would 
like to make a few remarks, which he 
accordingly did. He said it was fit- 
ting that one who resided in Darling- 
ton, where the first steam railway 
emanated, should meet with the engi- 
neer who was about to address them. 
Mr. Glaister said that he had been 
greatly influenced by the Fowler fam- 
ily, having been examined by L. N. 
Fowler in London and Miss Fowler 
here in New York and had attended 
many lectures of the former and 
profited by them; and Mr. O. S. Fow- 
ler, whom he had never seen, had 
probably influenced him more than 
any other person in the world 
(through his work on “Education’’). 
He said that, in regard to the ques- 
tion’ of appetite which Miss: Fowler 
had’ mentioned, O. S. Fowler had 
made him into a vegetarian, and that 
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for thirty years he had carried out 
that idea. He said, further, that in 
his business as a merchant, doing his 
own traveling, both in buying and 
selling, he had found a knowledge of 
Phrenology to be of great benefit. He 
said he was glad but surprised to 
know that he was built on the lines 
of Lincoln and Grant, but feared he 
must take a back seat when compared 
with them, but on one occasion he had 
put one of our great Americans into 
a back seat, and that it was easy to do 
that when you knew how. When he 
was a doorkeeper in the Queens 
Church in Newcastle, Joseph Swan, 
the electric light man, brought Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison to the church,. 
and as they came very late he put 
them in a back seat near the door. In 
conclusion he hoped that the Ameri- 
can and English nations would long 
continue their friendship. 

In calling upon Mr. Lincoln Bush, 
Mr. Hyde said that he would like to 
point out that it seemed a little incon- 
gruous that a civil engineer should 
possess the title of “Doctor,” as we 
had been so much accustomed to think 
that a doctor’s degree belonged solely 
to ministers and lawyers. But owing 
to the excellent work that Mr. Bush 
had accomplished in civil engineering, 
his alma mater in the University of 
Illinois had. granted him a Doctor’s 
Degree. 

The topic of the speaker’s address 
was “Our Heritage.” This address, 
which we hope to print in full in our 
next Journal, was a beautiful realis- 
tic picture, or prose poem, on Ameri- 
ca’s great heritage, and before the 
speaker closed his remarks he pic- 
turesquely pointed out the privileges 
that existed on this great continent. 

At the close, the chairman made an 
eloquent resume of the address, and 
expressed what he was sure was the 
sentiment of all present, that they had - 
been given that evening more than 
they had expected, for instead of dry 
statistics concerning the work of en- 
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gineering, they had been dazzled with 
the poetry of a finely conceived pic- 
ture of the American continent and 
what it had yielded, and also what it 
was yet capable of producing. He 
said the fact that an engineer could 
give them a poetic address reminded 
him of some controversies that had 
been raging during the past few years 
concerning the plays of Shakespeare. 
Some puppets of literature had ven- 
tured to suggest that Shakespeare 
was not, after all; the writer of his 
supposed plays, but that Bacon must 
have been the inspired genius. To- 
night, he said, they had had an illus- 
tration of the fact that a man can be 
a practical engineer, and yet a poet; 
a man to deal in facts, and yet an 
ideal speaker. 

A rising vote of thanks was given 
to the lecturer of the evening, and at 
the close a reception was accorded to 
Mr. and Mrs. Bush. 


NoTricEs FOR MARCH. 





The Secretary, Mr. M. H. Piercy, 
then announced that the next lecture 
of the session would be held on Tues- 
day evening, March 5th, at eight 
o’clock, when Mr. B. Klein (E. Fav- 
ary) would lecture on “Phrenology 
as Applied to the Mechanism of the 
Automobile.” 

“Mr. Klein,” he said, “is a gentle- 
man who has had exceptional experi- 
ence in teaching the mechanism of the 
various kinds of automobiles, and as 
this is one of the newest electric ma- 
chines coming into daily use, he 
will be able to point out what 
phrenological organs are used in mak- 
ing, as well as in driving this intri- 
cate invention. He is a man of ex- 
ceptional ability in the electrical 
world, and will gratify his audience 
ir. an entertaining way.’ 

Mr. Piercy further announced that 


daily Phrenological examinations 


were being conducted at the Institute 
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by Miss Fowler, and invited all to 
take a specimen copy of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, as well as circulars 
explaining: Miss Fowler’s Wednesday 
Morning Talks, at eleven o’clock. A 
new series would commence the fol- 
lowing morning on “Ethno-Phrenol- 
ogy,” when the characteristics of the 
Irish, or Celt, would be explained. He 
advised all who wished to make a 
practical study of Phrenology, espe- 
cially for every day and business pur- 
poses, to join the morning class 
which would be held on Wednesdays 
at ten-thirty A. M. 
THE APRIL LECTURE. 

On Tuesday evening, April 2d, at 
8 P. M., Dr. Henry S. Drayton will 
lecture on “Some Observations on the 
Alaskans During a Recent Tour.” As 
Dr. Drayton is well known to the 
members of the American Institute, 
we have only to mention the fact that 
he will speak, to secure for him a 
hearty welcome and a large audience. 


FIELD NOTES. 





THE Fow er Institute, Lonpon. 

Mr. D. T. Elliott, instructor and 
phrenologist, of the Fowler Institute, 
London, gives special attention to the 
instruction of students in Phrenology, 
by class work as well as through the 
mail. The graduates of the Institute 
meet once a month, and have debates 
on various topics of phrenological in- 
terest. Mr. Elliott lectures in and 
around London before Literary Socie- 
ties. Literature on Phrenology and 
Health subjects can be obtained from 
L. N. Fowler & Co., 4 Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London. 


THE BriTisH PHRENOLOGICAL Soci- 
ETY. 

Meetings under the auspices of the 
above named Society are held month- 
ly, when papers are read by the mem- 
bers. Mr. James Webb is the Presi- 
dent, and is a pioneer of Phrenology. 
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Mrs. V. F. Cooper is engaged in 
Phrenological work at Vernon, Can- 
ada. 

Mr. D. F. McDonald is at present 
at Seattle, Washington. 

Dr. B. F. Pratt and daughter have 
been visiting Bidwell and lecturing 
extensively in Southern Ohio. 

Mr. A. W. Richardson has been 
traveling in Western Ohio. 

Mr. J. T. Miller is located in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. Ring has been doing some 
Phrenological work in Nashua, Ohio. 

Mr. M. Tope is residing at Bow- 
erston, Ohio, from which place he 
publishes his monthly magazine. ~~ 

Mr. E. J. O’Brien and wife have 
been giving Phrenological entertain- 
ments at Milverton, Ont., Canada. 

Mr. H. J. Brown is located at Balti- 
more, Md. 

Prof. Allen Haddock has returned 
to San Francisco and is gradually re- 
covering from his shock of last April. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald is located in 
Chicago, Ill., and is doing good work 
there. 

In far away Stockholm the people 
are showing their appreciation. of 
Phrenology by attending Mr. Lung- 
quist’s lectures on this subject. One 
of the evening papers prints the fol- 
lowing notice. The translation reads 
as follows: 

FRENOLOGI. 

It was quite a large and most as- 
suredly quite an anxious audience that 
had gathered recently in the Good 
Templars’ lecture hall to hear the only 
practising phrenologist, the Swedish- 
American professor, W. E. Young- 
quist. Leaving aside a certain 
amount of American smartness, Mr. 
Youngquist makes a very good im- 
pression. He seems to be com- 
pletely permeated with enthusiasm 
for his science, and what he held to be 
facts in his lecture last evening was 
as a whole actually right. That Phre- 
nology in certain cases can be of a 


- great benefit in estimating and deter- 


mining a person’s character and tal- 
ents is already for some time past ad- 
mitted if a person in this case the 
same as in many other such instances 
may go to extremes, then it becomes 
the person’s own individual affair. 
After the lecture a number of ex- 
aminations were made of such heads, 
whose owners were bold enough to 
lay bare their-small or large, actual 
or imaginary faults or virtues before 
a curious and anxious throng of peo- 
ple. And we may add that on the 
whole the professor had a very enjoy- 


-able and fortunate evening because 


what he said about those examined 
was admitted to be right by them- 
selves. To-night Professor Young- 
quist holds another lecture in the same 
hall about Physiognomy and the im- 
portance of the face as a medium by 
which the characters of a person can 
be estimated.—“Bollna’s Tidimig.” 

It means “Bollna’s City Newspa- 
per.” 

18TH Street M, E. Cuurcu. 


Miss Fowler made a number of ex- 
aminations at a recent meeting held 
at the Eighteenth Street Methodist 


.Episcopal Church. The meeting took 


the form of a dinner organized by the 
Women’s Auxiliary, in, aid of the debt 
on the Church. During the evening 
Miss Fowler made some remarks on 
Phrenology, and said she was re- 

She then asked the privilege of ex- 
amining the Pastor’s head, the Rev. 
H. G. Downs, and in her remarks 
said he appeared to be a very well-bal- 
anced, executive and practical man, 
though ssessed of a _ three-story 
head which was thatched on the top 


with a strong infusion of spiritual, 


moral, ethical, optimistic and con- 
scientious qualities. , 

Miss Fowler. here left the platform 
to continue her work in the anteroom ; 
as she did so the Pastor called her 
back as a little girl approached the 
platform from the other side of the 
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hall with a large and beautiful bou- 
quet- of flowers. Mr. Downs ex- 
plained that the ladies desired to show 
their appreciation of her work that 
evening and wished her to accept this 
tribute of their regard, and Miss Fow- 
ler took the flowers, and thanked the 
ladies through their Pastor, and as she 
belonged to the Sunshine Society, 
which asks each member to pass sun- 
shine when they could, she would like 
to in her turn pass on the bouquet to 
himself and Mrs. Downs, especially, 
as she had just told them to give him 
plentifully of flowers she would set 
the example. 


The Indian colony of New York 
city is described elsewhere in this issue 
of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL by 
Allen Samuel Williams, whose eth- 
nological and biological lectures are 
justly popular. Mr. Williams has 
been a welcome visitor to the platform 
of the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy and all of his audiences have sig- 
nalized their appreciation. Mr. Wil- 
liams’ lecture on Dec. 4, 1906, before 
members of the Institute and _ its 
friends on the Snake Dance of the 
Hopi Indians and New York city’s In- 
dian colony, illustrated with stereopti- 
con pictures, and reinforced by the 
appearance of Red Eagle, a Mohawk 
Indian, his wife, White Fawn (Mic- 
Mac Abenaqui) and their vivacious 
daughter, Good Name, two years old, 
was one of the most interesting events 
in the long course of entertaining and 
educative lectures in the history of the 
Institute. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


Persons who are anxious to find 
suitable housekeepers, domestic help, 
bookkeepers, typewriters, stenogra- 
phers, secretaries, shipping. clerks, 
waitresses, insurance or business 
agents, dressmakers, etc., should com- 
municate with the Fowler & Wells 
Company, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, who may be able to help them 
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out. of their difficulties. Also people 
who want to be employed in such posi- 
tions should write their requisites and 
send their testimonials, with their ex- 
perience, if they wish to be put in 
touch with the right parties. 

We have now on our books an ex- 
cellent housekeeper, manager and 
business agent, who is seeking a suit- 
able position. 

We are anxious to find a motherly 
woman in the country who will take 
care of a specially developed child, 
one who can give all her attention to 
the child, and teach her outside of 
books. She is a child who cannot get 
on at school, and needs special train- 
ing by a tactful, firm, kind-hearted 
and lovable nature. Anyone knowing 
a person of this character would con- 
fer a favor by communicating with the 
secretary of Fowler & Wells Com- 
pany. 

A gentleman is anxious to obtain a 
position in a wholesale or export busi- 
ness, good references, and what is bet- 
ter still, sterling qualities. 

A lady wishes a position as proof 
reader. 

Another lady is engaged in making 
aprons and would like to take orders. 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS. 


The February competition for the 
best reply on the following query, “Do 
Short or Tall Men Make the Best 
Husbands?” has been awarded to E. 


T. George, of Worcester, Mass. The 
writer thinks that tall men will com- 
mand more admiration, worship and 
respect where true love is sought and 
obtained, and as a rule will be looked 
up to and upon generally by women 
as a better spouse, companion, protec- 
tor and supporter, than a-gentleman of 
short appearance. The former, if well 
dressed, will appear more gentleman- 
ly, refined, -stylish, courteous, stately, 
affable and pleasing in manners, and 
capable of exerting more influence in 
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society, and generally long lived. 

Another correspondent, G. M. Hew- 
itt, of Chicago, Ill., thinks that it does 
not matter whether a person is tall or 
short, provided the mental faculties 
are suitably developed. If a man has 
the social faculties large, consisting of 
Amativeness,' Conjugality, Parental 
tinuity and Benevolence, he is capable 
Love, Friendship, Inhabitiveness, Con- 
of making a loving husband and 
father, whether he is short or tall. 

The March competition is for the 
best short story for children. 

The prize for April will be for the 
best suggestions for increasing the cir- 
culation of the Journal. 

In May a prize will be given for the 
best article on “The Definition and 
Cultivation of Hope.” 

The competition for June will be for 
the best article on “How to Spend a 
Summer Holiday Economically, En- 
tertainingly and beneficially.” 

The July competition will be for the 
best article on “The Organ of Con- 
scientiousness.” 

All manuscripts must be received on 
or before the first of each month, and 
should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and in ink. The prize win- 
ners will be given a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
or one of the books mentioned on page 
31 (the January issue). 

We hope that we may have a good 
competition every month. 





THE LATE MRS. BLODGETT. 


New York, Feb. 9.—Mrs. Mary 
Louise Blodgett, who died at the 
Gardner, 128 West 43d street, Man- 
hattan, Saturday, had been in the 
course of her more than seventy-six 
years a close spectator of, and some- 
times had taken part in, some of the 
most stirring scenes in the develop- 
ment of the West and Middle West. 

Those who knew her best and from 
the soul point of view knew of the 
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purity of the greatness of her soul, 
will regret her death. Her rare spir- 
itual gifts were freely given to all and 
in behalf of the truth as she so knew 
and expressed it. 

She had a brilliant mind stored 
with rich memories of a life well 
spent. Always giving out and doing 
and thinking of others—she helped 
so many boys and girls to help them- 
selves. She practically educated a 
number, fitting some for business. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


H. P. Lincoln—The lady will mani- 
fest a frank, open disposition, strong 
sympathies, an affectionate nature and 
an active temperament. She is lively 
and buoyant, intuitive in perception, a 
capital companion and expressive in 
conversation. She should avoid feel-. 
ings of excitability, conserve her ener- 
gies and not attempt to accomplish 
too much in a short time. She is a 
busy worker with high aspirations, 
exact in matters of principle with a 
keen sense of honor. In managing 
and planning she will be in her ele- 
ment; active intelligence, decisiveness 
and perseverance will characterize her 
in all things. 

No. 837. P. M. H., Van Horn, Tex. 
—This child is in wonderland, and he 
will live there quite a good deal of his 
time. He will think much to himself, 
and persons may imagine that he is 
stupid; but if anyone will have pa- 
tience with him, he can evolve a fine 
character. He will need more time to 
develop than some children. In fact, 
he is dreaming with his eyes wide 
open half the time. This is owing to 
his large development of Causality, 
Spirituality and Sublimity. He can- 
not look at things in the ordinary way. 
He will be an inventor, writer and 
preacher. But he must be trained 
along practical lines as far as possible 
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PERSONAL. 

Mr. Frank V. Waterson, of Bir- 
mingham, a student of the Fowler 
Institute, recently addressed a literary 
society on the principles of Phrenol- 
ogy and was congratulated upon his 
success. Mr. Waterson is a painstak- 
ing student and is an enthusiast in his 
work; as time advances he will do 
good work as a practical phrenologist. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING 
TALKS. 

On January 2nd Miss Fowler spoke 
on the subject of “Infancy,” or the 
forming of a baby’s character. 

Mrs. Florence Fairview Wieland, 
who is intensely interested in children, 
presided, and recommended the ladies 
and gentlemen present to add to their 
knowledge an understanding of Phre- 
nology, as she firmly believed it would 
be of practical benefit to them. 

On January 9th Miss Fowler spoke 
on “Childhood,” and gave many in- 
stances in her own experience of chil- 
dren who had been trained from her 
advice, and she explaned the sugges- 
tions that she had given to perplexed 
mothers on the subduing of tempers 
and the regulation of habits. Miss 
Helen M. Fallows, daughter of Bish- 
op Fallows, of Chicago, spoke of the 


benefit that Phrenology was to edu- 
cators and parents, and Dr. Jessié - 


Bogle made some practical sugges- 
tions on the topic of the morning in 
the regulation of the temper of chil- 
dren. 

On January 16th Miss Fowler 
spoke on the subject of “Youth,” and 
said that when a girl and a _ boy 
reached the age of fourteen, they had 
to be guided in a very careful and 
tactful manner, for this was the period 
when boys and girls began to think a 
good deal about their own importance, 
and therefore they must be treated 
on an equality, and asked, rather than 
told, to do a thing. The discussion 
at the close was engaged in by Mrs. 
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Margaret Holmes Bates, Mrs. Cor- 
nelia S. Robinson, Miss Baird, Mrs. 


‘Benedict, Mrs. Malone, Mrs. Stanley 


and Mrs. Dye. In fact, a great variety 
of interesting suggestions were 
brought out in the course of the meet- 
ing. We wish space would allow us 
to report them all. A little colored 
girl four years old played sweetly on 
a toy piano, after only two months’ 
instruction. In examining her head, 
Miss Fowler pointed out the chief 
traits of her character. 

On January 23rd the subject intro- 
duced was “Manhood and Woman- 
hood.” The Rev. Albert B. King, Dr. 
Elizabeth Muncie, of Brooklyn, Dr. 
Mara L. P. Chadwick, of Boston, 
spoke at some length on their experi- 
ences in the development of young 
men and women who were just enter- 
ing manhood and womanhood, and the 
latter lady told of her experience in 
speaking before the Massachusetts 
schools on Health and Hygiene. Dr. 
Muncie, in introducing Miss Fowler, 
told of her own interesting experience 
with Phrenology, and suggested that 
every parent should have a knowledge 
of Phrenology in the bringing up of 
young men and women. Miss Fowler 
examined Mrs. Doscher’s little baby, 
thirteen months old, and practically 
showed how, even at that young 
period of its life, the elements of wom- 
anhood could be ascertained by a 
knowledge of Phrenology. Mr. Wil- 
liam LaRue, of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, Mrs. Mary E. Cole, Mrs. H. G. 
Downs and Miss Foerth were guests 
of honor on that occasion. 

Miss Fowler’s Lenten Talks, during 
March, will be on Phreno-Hygiene, 
and will include the following topics: 
March 6th, Raw Diet; 13th, Vegeta- 
ble Diet ; 20th, Meat Diet ; 27th, Fruit 
and Nut Diet. Food Specimens will 
be on view, and well-known educa- 
tors will be asked to speak in favor of 
their special diet. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

The Phrenological Era, Bowerston, 
O.—Mr. Tope, the editor of this ad- 
mirable little monthly, seems to be 
experiencing the same difficulty that 
the editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL feels, namely, that however 
many pages one gives to reading 
matter, there is always more material 
to publish than space for it. The 
pages are continually increasing. 

The Character Builder, Salt Lake 
City.—Prof. Miller, the editor of the 
above named monthly, has decided to 
change it into a weekly, price 5 cents. 
He has consulted no doubt the pre- 
vailing wishes of his patrons in so do- 


ing. 





The Delineator, 
side the styles and fashion depart- 
ment, we find an interesting part of 
the magazine devoted to children on 
“My Boy and Girl.” Another to “Lit- 
tle Problems of Married Life.” An- 
other to the Delicacies of the Table; 
or, How to Order in a Restaurant. 

The Medical Times, New York. 
Has always something useful, practi- 
cal and scientific in it. 

Christian Advocate, New York.— 
Shows that its editor is interested in 
what is taking place around him. The 
news is up to date. 

Christian Work and The Evange- 
list, New York.—Has departments 
for “All Around the Horizon,” the 
latest news from the Missionary 
Field. The issue for Feb. 2 contains 
a sketch of the late Henry Martyn 
Field, D.D., who was editor of the 
Evangelist for forty-five years. He 
belonged to an illustrious family of 
brothers. David Dudley. stood at the 
head of the American bar; Stephen 
was Judge of the United States Su- 
preme Court; Cyrus was the hero of 
the first trans-Atlantic cable; while 
Henry won his way into innumerable 
hearts and homes as the popular edi- 
tor of the New York Evangelist. He 
perhaps had the largest audience to 
listen to him week by week than 
either of the other brothers. 

The Housekeeper has always some- 
thing new and bright for the home 
and household. We recommend its 
pages to our readers. 


~The New York.—Be- 
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The Review of Reviews, New 
York—Has the epitome of the news 
of all the magazines and is interest- 
ing, entertaining and valuable on this 
account. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. 
Louis.—Has a weekly magazine de- 
partment that compares well with any 
other similarly conducted paper—say 
the New York World, Journal, Her- 
ald, etc. 

Suggestion under its new name 
Stellar Ray, promises well to keep up 
its former reputation. 

The Literary Digest, New York, is 
what the title of the paper suggests, 
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namely, it discusses what is being 
talked about in the papers, here and 
abroad. It holds a unique position as 
a weekly. 

The American Motherhood, edited 
by Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, takes the 
child in charge and deals with its vari- 
ous stages of development. At no 
period has the child been so enthusi- 
astically studied. as at the present. 
This is at it should be. 

Errata.—The word “Dayton” on 
page 7 in the January issue should 
have read “Drayton.” It was an er- 
ror of the printers, as it read correctly 
when it left our hands. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


The New Model Anatomical Mani- 
kin, price $10, is in many ways the 
best made, containing over one hun- 
dred views of the body, each fully 
subdivided, properly numbered and 
lettered, hinged to lay over each other 
and be opened or dissected, with a 
comprehensive manual which is much 
more than a mere key. It is litho- 
graphed in colors, on fine cloth-lined 
material, showing the adult human 
figure, one-half life size, with some 
special parts enlarged and of ample 
size for all class work. When not in 
use, folds and closes like a strong 
cloth-bound book, and is eighteen 
inches square. 

“Deep Breathing.” By M. L. Hol- 
brook. 50 cents. There are some 
people in the world who do not know 
how to breathe properly. This is a 
great pity, for we cannot live without 
air, though we can live without food. 

“A Diary of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and Handbook of Military 
Information.” By George J. Man- 
son. Price, 15 cents. 

“The Conversion of St. Paul.” In 
three parts. 1. Its relation to unbe- 
lief; 2. Its false uses and true; 3. Its 


and other poems. 


relations to the Church. By George 
Jarvis Greer, D.D. 12mo, 82 pages. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 

“Forward Forever.” A response to 
Lord Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall Six- 
ty Years After,” “Heaven on Earth” 
By William J. 
Shaw, the poet hermit. 18mo, 34 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 

“Massage.” Principles and Reme- 
dial Treatment by Imparted Motion. 
Description of Manual Processes. By 
G. H. Taylor. 203 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

“Hygienic Treatment of Consump- 
tion.” This work aims to give the 
best hygienic treatment for prevention 
and cure. It is divided into three 
parts, viz., Nature and Cause of Dis- 
ease, Prevention and Treatment of 
Consumption in its Earlier Stages, 
Treatment in More Advanced Cases. 
By M. D. Holbrook, M.D. Price, 
$1.00. 

“Fruits and How to Use Them.” 
A practical manual for housekeepers, 
containing nearly 700 recipes for the 
wholesome preparation of foreign and 
domestic fruits. By Mrs. Hester M. 
Poole. 242 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 
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“How to Raise Fruits.” A hand- 
book, being a guide to the cultivation 
and management of fruit trees, and of 
grapes and small fruits. With de- 
scriptions of the best and most popu- 
lar varieties. By T. Gregg.  Illus- 
trated. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

“Fruits and Farinacea.” The Prop- 
er Food for Man. Being an attempt 
to prove by History, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Chemistry that the Origi- 
nal, Natural and Best Diet of Man is 
derived from the Vegetable Kingdom. 
By John Smith. With notes and il- 
lustrations. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. 

“Spiritual Spices.” The Scriptures 
upon which is based: The Teaching of 
Deliverance from All Sin, or Sauchfi- 
cation. By I. S. Tate. Price, 25 
cents. 

“A Talk with Girls About Them- 
selves.” By Edward Bruce Kirk, 
editor of “Papers of Health,” with in- 
troduction by Lady Pagett. Subjects 
treated: “Hints on Health”; “Diet”; 
“Exercise”; “Pure Air”; “Evils of 
Tight Lacing, etc.”; “Health and 
Beauty, Their Inseparability” ; 
“Courtship”; “Marriage”; “True 
Womanhood” ; “What Men Admire” ; 
‘Vice, Its Terrible Punishment” ; “Re- 
production” ; “Pregnancy”; “Reading 
and Education.” Price, 50 cents. 

“Our Digestion; or, My Jolly 
Friend’s Secret.” By Dio Lewis, 
M.D. 407 pages. This work treats 
each and every part of the digestive 
machinery, and _ discusses foods, 
drinks, and all the other elements and 
conditions of “My Jolly Friend’s Se- 
cret.” Price, $1.50. 

“The best thing in the book is the 
second part, which gives a pen picture 
of “The Right Maiden to Marry.”— 
The Pioneer, London, England. 

“The Biography of Dio Lewis, 
\.M., M.D.” By Mary F. Eastman, 
12mo. Price, cloth, $1.50. This work, 
prepared at the desire of and with the 

o-operation of Mrs. Dio Lewis, has 
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just been published. 

“Form, Strength of Limb, and 
Beauty of Complexion, with Rules for 
Diet and Bathing, and a Series of Im- 
proved Physical Exercises.” By Wil- 
liam Milo, of London. 23 illustra- 
tions. Price, 10 cents. 

“Accidents and Emergencies: a 
Guide Containing Directions for the 
Treatment in Bleeding, Cuts, Sprains, 
Ruptures, Dislocations, Burns and 
Scalds, Bites of Mad Dogs, Choking, 
Poisons, Fits, Sunstrokes, Drowning, 
etc.” By Alfred Smee, with Notes 
and Additions by R. T. Trall, M.D., 
32 illustrations. New and revised edi- 
tion. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

“Consumption: Its Prevention and 
Cure by the Swedish Movement Cure. 
With Directions for its Home Appli- 
cation.” By David Wark, M.D. 
Price, 25 cents. 

“Marriage: Its History and Cere- 
monies.” By L. N. Fowler. With a 
Phrenological and Psychological ex- 
position of the functions for Happy 
Marriages.” Twenty-second edition. 
I2mo, 216 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1. The first sixty-nine pages of this 
work are devoted to the History of 
Marriage, and to a description of the 
various methods and customs which 
different nations and tribes from the 
commencement of the world to the 
present time have adopted to gratify 
their sexual nature, with suggestions 
in relation to those qualities which 
should and those which should not ex- 
ist in husband and wife, etc. 

“Animal Magnetism.” Price, $2.00. 
Although you may not be aware of it, 
you are unconsciously influencing and 
being influenced by others constantly. - 
For want of a better name this mys- 
terious mental influence may be called 
Personal Magnetism. ‘If you learn its 
nature and how to use it you have a 
great advantage, just as the educated 
have an advantage over the ignorant. 

“Athletics of To-day.” By Harold 
Graham. Price, 50 cents. “Good 
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health is in one’s own keeping, and as 
health depends on right living, so does 
right living include habitual daily ex- 
ercise. Many invalids have been re- 
stored to health by well-directed ex- 
ercises. When one does not feel well 
it is desirable to consider if he has 
taken a sufficient amount of daily ex- 
ercise. Nature is slow in her punish- 
ment for neglect of exercise, but she 
is certain to do so in the long run. For 
want of exercise, the appetite fails, 
bodily warmth is not sustained, and 
sleep is not secured. Fifteen minutes 
morning and evening devoted to nat- 
ural exercises will work wonders for 
those who complain of ill health, as 
well as for those desiring the continu- 
ance of good health. No apparatus is 
necessary, and the expense may be 
confined to a short course of instruc- 
tion. To be effective they should be 
taken every day, so as to establish the 
habit of exercise. 

“How to Acquire and Strengthen 
Will Power.” Modern Psycho-Ther- 
apy. A specific remedy for neuras- 
thenia and nervous diseases. A ra- 
tional course of training of Volition 
and Development of Energy after the 
methods of the Nancy School (as rep- 
resented by Drs. Ribot, Liebeault, 
Liegeois, Bernheim, De Lagrave, Paul 
Emile Levy, and other eminent physi- 
cians). By Richard J. Ebbard. Price, 
$2.00. 

“How to Improve the Memory.” 
By G. H. J. Dutton.  Iilustrated. 
Price, 10 cents. 

“Vegetarianism the Radical Cure 
for Intemperance.” By Harriet P. 
Fowler. Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

“How to Strengthen the Memory; 
or, Natural and Scientific Methods of 
Neyer Forgetting.” By Dr. M. L. 
Holbrook. Price, $1.00. Success in 
life depends largely on never forget- 


ting. 

D A com- 
plete explanation of the physiology of 
the digestive processes, with the symp- 


igestion and cp agro 
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toms and treatment of Dyspepsia and 
other disorders of the digestive or- 
gans. IIlustrated. By R. T. Trall, 
M.D. Bound in muslin; price, $1. By 
far the best work on the subject ever 
published. With fifty illustrations, 
showing with all possible fulness every 
process of digestion, and giving all the 
causes, and directions for treatment of 
dyspepsia, a disorder which, in its 
various forms, is the cause of nearly 
all the diseases from which the human 
race is suffering. 

“Every-Day Biography.” Contain- 
ing a collection of brief biographies 
arranged for every day in the year, as 
a book of reference for the teacher, 
student, Chautauquan, and home cir- 
cles. By. Amelia J. Calver. 378 
pages. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

“The Handbook for Home Im- 
provement.” Comprising’ how to 
write, how to talk, how to behave, and 
how to do business. Complete in one 
volume ; 600 pages. Price, $2.00. 

“Ready for Business; or, Choosing 
an Occupation.” A series of practical 
papers for boys. By George J. Man- 
son. 108 pages. Price, paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

“Man in Genesis and Geology; or 
The Biblical Account of Man’s Crea- 
tion Tested by Scientific Theories of 
his Origin and Antiquity.” By Joseph 
P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. 149 pages. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 

“How to be Weather Wise.” A 
new view of our weather system. By 
Isaac P. Noyes. Price, 25 cents. 

“Rational Physical Culture,” by C. 
F. McGuire, M.D. Price; 25 cents. 
The “Brooklyn Medical Journal” 
says: “It is well adapted for the guid- 


.ance of anyone, medical or unmedical, 


and it is greatly to be hoped that it 
will have a wide circulation.” 

“How to Keep a Store.” Embody- 
ing the conclusions of thirty years’ ex- 
perience in merchandising. By Sam- 
uel H. Terry. 406 pages. Sixteenth 
edition. Price, cloth, $1.00. 
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NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY 


SS 


Or, Signs of character, as mani- 
fested through Temperament and 
External Forms, and especially in 
“The Human Face Divine.” 8 vo., 
768 pp. Portrait of Author and 
1,055 Illustrations. By S. R. 
Wells. Cloth, $3.00, 12s. 


This is a comprehensive, thorough, and 
practical work, in which all that 1s 
known on the subject treated is System- 
atized, Explained, Illustrated, and Ap- 
plied, Physiognomy is here shown to be 
no mere fanciful speculation, but a con- 
sistent and well-considered system of 
Character reading, based on the estab- 
lished truths of Physiology and Phren- 
ology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 
well as by the peculiarities of individuals. 








Miss Fowler, 
daughter of L,. 
N, Fowler (who 
assisted her 
father and Pro- 
fessor Sizer in 
their work ) Vice- 
President of the 
American Insti- 
tute of Phrenol- 
ogy,Graduate of 
the Women's 
Law Class of the 
New York Uni- 
versity. 


JESSIE A. FOWLER 


Examiner of the Fowler & Wells Co." Est. 1835 
New York 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and di ition, showing clearly in eack 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain, 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zea!, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the bese 
advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenol an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how te 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so ag 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and i= 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 


Our rooms are centrally located at 24 t et 
224d Street, near Broadway. To persons a- 
a distance, and those who do jnot'find it con 
venient to visit our office, we would say that 
satisfactory examinations can be made from 
properly taken photographs and measure-' 
ments which can be given. For full partic- 
ulars in regard to this, send for ‘‘ Mirror of 


the Mind.”’ 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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Yoga Methods 


HOW TO PROSPER IN MIND, 
BODY AND ESTATE. 








BY 


R. DIMSDALE STOCKER. 


CONTENTS. 


PART I.—Occultism and High Thought. 
Physical Regeneration. 

PART II.—Mental Rejuvenation. 

PART IIL—The Path of Devotion. 








This book, which forms a compact, handy 
and lucidly-written manual of some 81 pages, 
has been written with the express object of 
popularising Oriental Occultism. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 


PERPETUAL HEALTH 


HOW TO 
SECURE A NEW LEASE OF LIFE 


BY THE EXERCISE OF 


WILL POWER 


IN FOLLOWING OUT 


The Combined “ Cantani-Schroth” Cure 


A NEW AND INVALUABLE METHOD OF 
TREATMENT OF DISEASE 
ENABLING HEALTH TO BE KESTORED 
QUICKLY, EVEN THOUGH UNDERMINED BY 
DISORDERS OF THE GRAVFST AND 
MOST STUBBORN CHARACTER, 

SUCH AS GOUT, RHEUMATISM, BLOOD 
AND SKIN DESEASES, ETC. 


WITHOUT PHYSIC 


BY 
P. M. HEUBNER anv F. W. VOGT 
TRANSLATED BY F. W. VOGT 
NEW EDITION. 
PRICE $1.10 POSTPAID 








MENTAL DEPRESSION: 


ITS CAUSE AND TREATIENT. 
BASED ON 


Modern Medical Science Reform and Successful 
Practical Experience. 


.  LUCIDLY EXPLAINED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
SELF-TREATMENT WITHOUT MEDICINE 


CONTENTS. 
IV. 


General Hints and Instruc- 

tions 

(a) ‘tees of Weight. 

(b) Exercise. 

(c) Bathing 

(d) Pers aeitin 

(e) TheMilk Compress. 
(f) Rules for Women. 


I. 
The Real Nature of Mental 
Depression. 


Il. 
The Material Causes of 
Mental Depression. 


Il. 
The Most Effective Methods 
of Eliminating the Blood 
isons : 
(a) Nature and Effect of 
the Blood Poisons. Vv. 
(d) The Origin of the 
Blood Poisons. 
(c) a Exp ment of 


ry Reflux 
(6) The | imitation of 
beng Hoes 


isons 

Herb- Cure for Mental De- 
pression. Menu for Four- (c) Headache, Neural- 
teen Days. a, and Genera 

How to ascertain the Elim- ervous Symptoms 
ination of the Blood 
Poisons. Vi. 

The Radical Cure for Mental 
Depression by Increased 
Activity of the Heart and 
consequent Acceleration 
of Metabolism. 

The Whey. Vil. 

The Compresses. 

Menu of Radical Cure for Rules for Life after the 
Fourteen Days. Treatment. 


PRICE $1.10 POSTPAID 


CHARACTER 
THE POWER OF PRINCIPLES 


By FRANK H. RANDALL 
SHOWING THE 
Importance of SELF-Development. 


A Stimulant to all to determine what they 
desire to ke according to 


PRINCIPLE S-ic., 
(Creative Principles.) (Exhaustive Principles.) 
HEALTH. DISEASE. 
LOVE. 
SERENITY. 
SYMPATHY. 
COURAGE. 
HOPE. 
JOY. 
FAITH. 
DETERMINATION. 
A VOLUME AT ONCE 
INTERESTING, STIRRING, ' 
AND CONFIDENCE INSPIRING 


CLOTH, PRICE $1.10 POSTPAID 


The Most Pregnant Symp- 
toms of Mental Depres- 
sion : 


(a) Insomnia. 
(6) Constipation 
Dyspepsia 


and 


Sexual Neurasthenia as a 
Cause of Mental Depres 
sion: 





WORRY. 
CALLOUSNESS. 
DESPONDENCY 
SORROW. 


DOUBT. 
LISTLESSNESS 


Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22nd St.,N. Y. 
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The New Shorthand 


That All Can Learn and Use immediately 


BY 


Rev. C. M. HOWARD 


We introduce to our readers an en= 
tirely new system of shorthand. It 
is not our intention to make profes- 
sional shorthand stenographers, but 
to assist all students in taking notes 
which may be the most easily read 
without going through the hard study 
of the principal systems of phonog- 
raphy. 

llinisters and Students will be the 
most benefited by this system. 


CLOTH, $1.00 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Modern Ghost Stories 


8 Vo. 139 Pages 
CLOTH, $1.00 


A Medley of Dreams, Impressions and 
Spectral Illusions 
BY 
EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM 


CONTENTS: 


Are We Naturally Superstitious? 

Was it a spirit Telegram? 

What Was It? Spectral Illusions; 

The Spectral Hound: Was it a Spirit; 

Who was She? Psychological Impressions ; 
How He Found His Ideal; 

That Shadow in the Park; 

A Young Wife’s Trial: 

Tongueless Voices; The Weird Musician; 
Irresistible Impulse; The Phantom Child; 
A Dream Warning; Dreams Fulfilled ; 

A Vision of Heaven; _ The Haunted Chamber; 
A Dream Over Bride Cake; Elucidation; 
The Mystery of the River. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East Twenty-second Street, New York 








all students in taking notes which may 
be the most easily read without going 
through the hard study of the princi- 
pal systems of phonography. Minis- 
ters and Students will be most bene- 
fitted by this system. Cloth, $1.00. 


“Of Such Is the Kingdom” and other 
Poems. By Anna Olcott Commelin. 
A collection of miscellaneous poems, 
containing “Niagara,” “The Poet's 
Gift,” “My Valentine,” “As Round the 
Evening Lamp We Sit,” “A Star in the 
Night,” “In the Days Gone By,” etc. 
Bound in fine English cloth, gilt side 
and back stamp; decorative cover. 


Price, $1.50—6s., 


for 
Business 


Or, Choosing an occupation, A 
series of practical papers for 
Boys. By George F. Manson. 
a mo, 108 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 
S. 


When a young man thinks of following 
a certain line of effort, he wants to know 
what will be required of him in the way 
of education and preparation; where he 
can obtain the required training, and at 
what cost ; what duties will devolve upon 
him ; what remuneration he may hope to 
receive ; what occupationsare likely to be 
found overcrowded, etc. 

This book answers just such questions, 
and by pointing out the and bad 
features of the difference occupations, is 
a helpin enabling one to decide which 
occupation will be best for him, 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. In 
seven parts. By Samuel T. Coleridge. 
With illustrations by Chapman. 12mo, 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cnred here, 
by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 
other natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home, 50 years in 
this work. Noinsane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. One lady physician, 


Address F. WILSON HURD, M. D., NorTH WATER GaP, MONROE Co., Pa, 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN. 











Dr. J. M. FITZGERALD 


Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, Phrenologist 


c di licited. 
. orrespondence solicit SF ae Shieces MD.,P More than peer pres references 





ei ae H, W. SMITH, Ph. D, 


In the center of the city. Convenient to electric PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 


and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
thea ers, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent | CALVERT AND ALMENA, NORTON CO., KANS 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- U. S. Mail Trail No. ; 
tric Light Baths, first and only in se city ; same sch ee seen Atmete Comp 58 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Flectro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, | CAN SELL 
and Roman Baths; eens ogra Suen reg 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and ilies. . 
Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with Your Real Estate or Business 


Roard, 82.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 tc : rding to room. NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 




















Properties and Business of all kinds sold 
uickly for cash in all parts of the United 


5) Par tates. Don’t wait. Write to-day d ibi 
Men S Pocket Physician ‘chek yeu rateiptages aah ales sake giten'on 
Has been Revised, Eal d Profasely’} | **™*: 

Illustrated, Bound in Cloth, with Gold IF YOU WANT TO BUY 


Letters, and is Now Entitled —— any kind of Business or Real Estate any- 
6 99 where, at any price, write me your require- 
VIGOROUS MAN HOOD ments, I can save you time and money. 
The author, Dr. W. G. Boller, Os h, tells I 
= ‘and easly oe langua oy oe oe ‘can DAVID P. TAFF, , 
i th- ; 
ere eee THE LAND MAN, 
Varicocele, Hydrocele, Prostatitis, Stricture, Etc. 415 KANSAS AVENUE, 


No matter of what nature, or of how long stand- ; 
ing your ailment may be, if you desire a permanent TOPEKA. KANSAS. 
and positive cure, follow the directions for treatment 
given ih this startling little book. 

The treatment is easy to follow, involving no hard- Cc MH | LD ad E 
ship or depriving of the rational pleasures of life, and 
it will impart new vitality, fresh courage and 
surprising strength to any man who desires to 
realize superbly his Divine creative powers. TE THI N 

No matter if your case be new, or of long standing, E G 
you will get immediate relief and ultimate cure by 
following the treatment described in this most val- 


uable manual ever published. Mrs. Winslow’s hes been vee foe 


A copy of this little book, which can be carried in MILLIONS OF 


the pocket, yet which is a scientific treatise by an Soothing Syrup Yo FOR 
PERFECT SUC- 








educated physician, will be sent to any address. upon 
receipt of its price, ONE DOLLAR. ‘ith one year's 
subscription to HEALTH, $1.50. 

‘Whether you are sick or well, you cannot spend THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, OURES 
that amount more wisely than by investing it Ina | | WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 
copy of “ VIGOROUS MANHOOD.” FOR 


Health Pub. Co. Dpt. 2, 321 Sth Ave. || wons. °” “Tse ! every part of the 
ocniindae Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
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A -Talk With Boys 
About Themselves 


BY 
EDWARD BRUCE KIRK 
Eprror or “Papers on HEALTH 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY 
€anon THE Hon. Epwarp LYTTLETON 
HEADMASTER OF ETON COLLEGE 


Subjects Treated 


Origin of Life; Puberty, its meaning 
and responsibility ; Evils of Self-Pollution 
Love and Marriage; Perfect Manhood; 
Health and Strength, 


Price, 50 Cents Net, 2s. 


Experience teaches that it is of no use 
leaving questions to the boys’ curiosity. 
Therefore, the instruction must be defin- 
ite, lucid and delicately worded. I can 
only say that Mr, Kirk’s little book seems 
to satisfy these conditions well. 

> “Christian Advocate” 


KIRK SEX SERIES. 


A 
Talk with Girls about 


Themselves 
BY 
EDWARD- BRUCE KIRKE, 


EDITOR OF “‘PAPERS ON HEALTH” 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY 
Lapy PAGETT 


Subjects Treated 


Hints on Health ; Diet; Exercise ; Pure 
Air; Evils of Tight Lacing, etc. ; Health 
and Beauty, their inseparability ; Court- 
ship; Marriage ; True Womanhood ; What 
Men Admire; Vice, its terrible punish- 
ment; Reproduction; Pregnancy; Read- 
ing and Education. 


In these pages we give hints on health, 
which, if followed, will do much to pre- 
serve or restore it, In all these ways 
nature is the truest guide, and vhe girls 
who follow unfalteringly their highest 
natural instincts are the only ones truly 
worthy to help carry on the great work 
of the world. ‘‘Christian Advocate” 


Price, 50 cents Net, 2s. 





Talks to my Patients; a Practical Hand 
book for the Maid, Wife and Mother. 
By Mrs. R. B. Gleason, M.D., with a 
Portrait of the Author.. New and en- 
larged edition. Price, $1.50—6s. 

“Mrs. Gleason is able to say some- 
thing to wives and to mothers which 
no man could say. There can be no 
difference of opinion about the value 
of the practical suggestions she af- 
fords; which .are_ characterized by 
sound ._philosophy and clear, good, 
‘sterling common sense. We, wish the 
chapter ‘Confidental to Mothers, 
might be published as a tract and sent 
to every mother in the land.”—From 
.“‘Harper’s Magazine.” 

Training of Children: Or How to Have 
Them Healthy, Handsome and Happy. 
By James C. Jackson, M.D. Price, 75 


cents. 


Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 42d St., N. Y. 


bisa aris Uses of Intestinal Lavage. 

S. Drayton, M.D. Price, paper, 
30 cents—Is, 6d. 

The True Healing Art; or Hygiene vs. 
Drug Medication. An address deliv- 
ered in the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington. R. T. Trall, M.D. 102 
pages. This is a-good statement of 
the ‘principles of Hygiene as opposed 
to Drug Medication, and will be en- 
joyed by all who read ‘it. Price, pa- 
per, 25 cents—Is. 2d. - 

Transmission: a Variation of Character 
through the Mother. By Georgiana 
B. Kirby. 80 pages. New edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Price, cloth, 50 
cents—2s. 

A Theory ef Population. Deduced from 
the General Law of Animal Fertility. 
By re eal weston: Price, 25 cents— 
Is. 2 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


nearest, largest, best the Wernersville Only 24 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
pea has its own Post . ‘ and 4 hours from New York—withont change. Bookle, 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 








Psychology and Psychic Life and Laws 
Pathology Th Conuntions ae Phenomena 
| 


of the Spiritual Element 
of Handwriting in Man 
By Magdalene Hintzel-Thumm 


- PRICE, $1.50 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY Ritat 
MAGDALENE KINTZEL-THUMM | : si 
CONTENTS | Charles Oliver Sahler, M. D. 


PREF $ |THE BELATION OF ELECTRIC FOKCE TO THE MAINTE- 
aut amen NANCE AND OPERATION OF THE DUAL MAN. 
. T: Positive and negative elements necessary to all exis- 
yng el ee Thinki tence.—Source of mau’s supply.—The lungs the great 
2 Gane ty ‘ales ng. laboratory.—Vitalizing of the physical units.—Storing 
oat destani iD Es away the magnetic force.—Its great importance.—Lu- 
nde' kin 4 minous quality.—Relation to the ie and involun- 
. tary functions of the body.—Relatiun to expression of 
thought —Illustration. ~ Relation to inspiration.—Steps 
in civilization marked by development of thought force. 
For —The telepathic age.—Magnetic force in creation. 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AS THE CHANNEL OF OPERATION 
ue For panting and plastic arts, BETWEEN THE MORTAL AND THE IMMORTAL 
Iv. For Sta eit: Main office of syetem.—Brain faculties.—Microscopi- 
©. Gifts of “somaya ead witt cal structure of nervous system.—How the soul makes 
ae oda . use of the system.—Complexity of mental action. —Con- 
. . dition of nerve celis in sleep. 





Il. it. 
D. Ethical gifts: 
I. indness. 


ig : crete ’ Sci ence of the Soul 


= b. Untruthfulnese. CONSIDERED 
yee Physiologically and Philosophically 


rage. 
. Lack of courage. Ww 
VL. pa pd ith an Aponte; cohal Maniacs notes of Mesmeric and 


. Lack of svif esteem and self po 
Vil. Vanity and conceit. iC } PH DDOC *K 
-b. Freedom from vanity and conceit. By SE HA ’ M.D. 
1. gaye = With Engravings of the Nervous System 
: Bonin of act. sd venso of ambit TERN 
. ing qua and sensc of ambition. x 
: aw. Dignity aud aristocrac Price, $1.00 
b. Lack of dignity and aristocracy 
. Emotionality lack of cusatinnaiity, - 
: . Livelinee - Let canodh pes mer x, jad ponitecteten Fad the 
d. “ reno sentiments and feelings, which is = yal 
r Pronical control and ade 9 a etal other form of simple imaginative action; TransreR 
——— and lack of neatness. = STATE AND FEELING, or that Imaginative action whieh 
’ Generosity. causes the patient to aad what is done to the Mesmeris- 
* ‘b. Stinginess. er, oo, aif it were done tohim; Menta, ATrTRactioy, or 
Talkativeness. apparent Magnetic drawing of the person of the patient, 
’ ¥naniaitivences. even con’ to.his inclination. CeresraL Lucipity, 
RD PART: ’ i | —. lamination of the Brain; with other forms 
Mental diseases: o ST ic hutteredacl tere Wt but —— I think 
San NNER Viston, or INTERNAL, OF 
1. eae in the involuntary part of SPIRITUAL. mar Assuming. thercfore, : fo the pres 
eormal en these phenomena ex a series of grea 
- Ab siz i De voluntary pat of important psc which cannot be set aside, neither by 
reason nor ridicule, I procecd at once to enquire—How 
APrennion. = 4 to Piven y= them? In pean + thus cast 
or curtous a nteresting mani ions thus cast 
Price, $2.00 net upon onr notice? 
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UNCOOKED | ___ vesterpay 


FRUIT, NUT AND CEREAL FOODS 
DATENUT FIGHAZEL FRUIT BREAD | was a day of remarkable achievment. 
Sample of either by mail, 10c ; all three, 25c. It has seen the birth and death of 


Twenty other ‘‘Good Things to Eat,’ made without i y 
lard, suet glue or other denhenteat matter. Write many eminent men and women. 
for list or a $1 for 5-lb. box of samples, cooked 


and uncooked. Y 
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Se STRAIGHT EDGE KITCHEN TO-DA 
ng the Commissary Department of the St i i 

Edge Industrial Settlement, 1 ‘Abin wed Sa. N. s as the greatest day history weiter a « 

awrite for information about the Straight Edge In- To-day is better than all previous days. 
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us for human betterment, physical, moraly Indust. Is not the sun brighter to-day than it 


al, social, financial. was yesterday? You smile, but read 


TO-MORROW 


me a magazine dominated by the highest 
on sun QUALITY ideale It embodies the wisdom of all 
ss you donk ON QUALITY send 16 cents the ages. It is progressive, aiming at 
copy « of DIXON PENCIL GUIDE. ‘Mention this save the Ppvalepeneet of perfect manhood 
1 JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. and womanhood. 
" Send 15 cents for 3 sample copies. 
They are unique and bound to interest 
you. The proof is in the reading. 


10 Cents the Copy. $1.00 a year. 
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Graduate of the American : 
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Agent for Fowler & Wells Publications. 2215 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


24 East 22d Street, New York City 





KIRK_SEX SERIES 
THE 


Daily Attractions Oe Oe a 
In New York A Talk with Children about Sex, 


By MARY TUDOR POLE, 
A Weekly Magazine of advance AUTHOR OF “ FAIRIES,” 
information concerning events and We an atest Uy 
attractions in Greater New York LADY ISABEL MARGESSON. 
oni This book is intended for young children of both 

Concerts, Lectu res, Theatres, sexes. It shows in simple language the analogy between 
Art Exhibi tions, Club News—in ehe reproductive processes in planjs and human beings. 

‘Price, 25 cents Net. 
fact, everything that everybody ; ri 
ublishers : 

wants to know, FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 











Subscript'on, $2.00 pir year; 
$1.00 for Six Months FREE to F. A. M. A beautifa. 


Masonic Calendar, also large cata 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


By BENJAMIN F. LOOMIS. 
Graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology, Class of 1886 
JUST PUBLISHED. - 8d Edition; 897 Pages. $1.50... ILLUSTRATED. 

Showing the Harmony of the Sciences, and their Relation to Religion ; 
or the Relation of Man to the Universe. 

The Macracosm and the Microcosm or the Influencefof the Planets on 
the Human! Mind, and accounting for the perfect character of Jesus Christ. 

The Progress of the World, as Explained by the Principles of Phren- 
ology. 

Harmony between Science and Religion. The Keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; Spiritual Knowledge ; The Bottomless Pit. 

‘*T prize your book next to the Bible in several particulars. Aside from 
the Word of God it is the most interesting book I have ever read. I most 
sincerely thank you for your conscientious efforts in behalf of religion through 
scientific investigation. To my mind it is the most tremendous sweep 
forward in science, of any work of a scientific nature that I have ever exam- 
ined. I fail to see how any person of a fair mind, can read the work, and 
then disbelieve either Astrology or Phrenology.— Rev. /. D. Morgan, 
Blackwell. Okla 


Rev. W. Bruce, of Manton. Cal., says: “The seventh, eighth and ninth 
chapters of your book are beautiful. ’’ 





Mr. F. T. Thatcher, of Inwood, Cal,, writes: *‘ Your took has given me 
the clearest insight into these universal laws of anything I have ever read. 
With Mrs. Loomis’ writings should we ‘all comply. With her instructions 
we would surely command a high place in the way of regeneration that would 
develop a higher standard of humanity that would§be more spiritual.” 

The Portland School of Astrology,’ of.266 Clay Street, Pertlard, Oregcn, 
writes: 

‘‘Mr. B. F. Loomis, Dear Sir: We have studied your took ‘SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION,’ and find it a most fascinating, comprehensive and in- 
structive work. No true investigator can afford to miss this book. You 
have made the harmony existing between Astrology and Phrenolegy and the 
Bible most clear end interesting. As one proceeds from chapter to chapter 
he grows stronger than ever in determination to make for still greater indi- 
vidual excellence, and he knowg better how to go about it practically. It is 
helpful, refreshing, inspiring and-enlightening. ‘‘SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
JON ” has our respect; our admiration, and our best wishes. 

PORTLAND SCHOOL OF ASTROLOGY, 
I. HurLEyY FLETCHER, . 
Manager and Director. 
LLEWELLYN GEORGE, 
Astrologian and Instructor. 


























Fowler’s 
New Phrenological 
Bust 


With upwards of 
100- divisions, in 
china. Newly dis- 
covered organs are 
added, and the old 
organs have been 
subdivided to indi- 
cate the various 
phases of action 
which many of them 
assume. It is a per- 
fect model, beautiful 
as a work of art, 
and is undoubtedly 
the latest contribu- 
tion to Phrenologi- 
cal Science, and the 
most complete bust 


ever published. 





Price, $5.00 
By Express Collect 


Fowler & Wells Co. 
24 East 22d Street New York 





























The Dr. C. 0. SAHLER SANITARIUI 

















This Sanitarium. (large, new addition, modern in every 
articular,) is roomy, homelike, free from all institutional 
eatures and erected with especial reference to the care 

and treatment of MENTAL, NERVOUS and FUNC- 
TIONAL DISORDERS by the PHYSIOLOGICAL 
METHOD EXCLUSIVELY. 

Large verandas, cheerful, sunny rooms, and sun parlors, 
are features of this place. 

Physicians and friends who have mental and nervous 
patients whom they desire to place in an institution having 
the principles of home and family life, non-restraint, and 
having tried ali other methods of treatment witifout suc- 
cess, should inquire into the merits of this Sanitarium. 
NO INSANE CASES RECEIVED. 


Write for circular. 
THE Dr.c. 0. SAHLER SANITARIUM 


KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 





The Child 


PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY 


ADVICE OF A MOTHER 
According to the Teaching and Experience 
Hygienic Science 
GUIDE ror MOTHERS anp EDUCATORS 
By BERTHA MEYER 


TRANSLATED BY FRIEDERIKE SALAMON 
REVISED BY A. R. ALDRICH 


TITLES OF CHAPTERS: 
CHAPTER I. Mystery of Hygiene. 
CHAPTER II. What Hygiene In- 
cludes. 

CHAPTER III. The Infant During 
the First Few Weeks of Life. 

CHAPTER IV. Use of the Nursing 
Bottle to Supplement the Mother’s 
Milk. 

CHAPTER V. Bathing and Washing. 

CHAPTER VI.. Rearing Entirely by 
Hand. 

CHAPTER VII. The Nursery and the 
Infant’s Further Development. 

CHAPTER VIII. Education of the 
Aesthetical Sense in the Nursery. 

CHAPTER IX. Further Development 








Price, ; cloth, 75 cts. 


of the Healthy Child. 
CHAPTER X. Children’s Diseases. 
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Dr. Shepard’s 
Sanitarium 


81 @ 83 Columbia Heights 


N attractive, quiet home for the treat. 
ment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neu- 
ralgia,etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, 
Russian, Roman and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 
Send for Pamphlet on Rheumatism. 
Address 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
%a 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 





DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS 
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